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. to choose a publisher who can 
offer you these exclusive features! 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGN-—The jacket illustration, title page, pro 
motion pieces, newspaper advertisements and every detail of each 
and every title is individually planned to meet the needs of the 
particular book and to reflect its theme. It is not accidental that 
our books win praise continually from typographers, booksellers 
and reviewers. 


“I’m in the printing business and while | have no connection with Pageant 
Press I can say that my hat’s off to the individuality of design IT have noticed in 
vour hundreds of titles.” ]. H. LaForge 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING—-We are the only cooperative firm 
to provide national display advertising for every book published, 
at no extra cost to the author. We take dozens of illustrated full 
pages each year in publications such as ‘Retail Bookseller,’’ ‘’N.Y. 
Times,”’ “Library Bulletin’’ and ‘Saturday Review of Literature.”’ 


“It was the fact that Pageant Press is the only Cooperative publishing firm to 
offer full page national advertising without any extra cost to me that first led 
me to contact you. I’ve never regretted it!” Mary Gallagher 


LOWER SUBSIDIES—Despite the better design and the na 
tional advertising, our subsidies average from 25 to 30% lower 
than firms which do not offer any advertising at all and whose 
books are turned out in assembly-line fashion. We eliminate over- 
head ‘’frills’’ and depend heavily upon book sales. 


“Pm glad I persevered in my ‘testing’, for Pageant Press oftery more tor a much 
lower subsidy. You people really must sell books to make up the difference.” 
John Burke 


PROMPT SERVICE—Our books are usually published in one 
third to one-half the time required by other firms. The answer 
lies in larger editorial and production staffs and greater printing 
facilities. We report on manuscripts in one week 


“The ‘Menehunes’ arrived vesterday—out ten days betore schedule! It was very 
thoughtful of you to send me a copy air mail special.” Vrian L. Thompson 


Send today for our free bookict which will cive you full details of our unique publishing plan. Or better still, send your 
manuscript for o prompt (ONLY ONE WEEK) report. No obligation, of course. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd.—CANADA: Burns & MacEachern— 

FORZIGN DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag—BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior—ITALY and FRANCE 

REPRESENTATIVES Gherado Casini—NORWAY: Per Mortensen—SWEDEN: Albert Boners Foriag—SWITZER 
LAND: Graphis Press. 
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WINS $100 


“Before | began your course, | couldn’t 
thick up plots. Now, | cannot find time 
to write the iceas | have for stories and 
articles. Your course covers everything 
thoroughly.—-Ray T. Thompson, Edmonton, 


Canada. 
In 6 Months 
7 Palmer-Trained 


NEW WRITERS 
WIN 


Maybe We Can Increase YOUR Income 
From Writing Stories, Articles, Plays 


In checking over our files recently, | discovered 
that in a 6 months period, 7 of our graduates had 
won $1800 in prize competitions. 

1. Mrs. A. L. E., N.¥Y.—$500 in a Modern Romances com- 
petition. 
2. Ray T. Thompson of Edmonton, Canada—$100 in New 

Liberty contest. 

3. Harold A. Seward of Easton, Pa.—$500 in Freedom 

League competition. 

4. Mrs. Helen Hadley of Greenfield, lowa—-$100 and, 

S. Mrs. L. B. Lew.s of Anna, IIl.—$250 and, 

6. J. M., of Montana—$100—all three in MacFadden con- 
tests. 

7. Mrs. Pauline B. Watson of Beaumont—$250 in a true 
story contest. 

How does their success compare with your own? Are 

you satisfied with the sales you make and the money 

you receive? Maybe all you need is the professional 

technique we teach at Palmer Institute. 


We'll Teach You At Home 
For Extra Or Full-Time Income 


Many of our new writers are surprised at their success 
—but we aren't! Because we firmly believe we have 
the finest course, and the most conscientious staff of 
instructors imaginable. So if you really want to learn, 
we'll do everything we possibly can and then some to 
help you. Also if you don’t show ability, we'll tell 
you—quickly, so you won't be wasting money, time 
and hope. Isn’t that fair enough! 


Send For My Book 

| can’t tell you all the things you want to know in an 
ad but I'll gladly send you my 40 page book, ‘’The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how 
we make learning easier, what your opportunities are 
in all fields, magazines, papers, radio, T.V., Pictures, 
and what successful writers say about us. I'll bet you 
find it so interesting, informative and encouraging 
that it may be the turning point in your life. Send 
for it, read it and let me know. Here’s a handy cou- 
pon—send it right now. 


Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Established 1917 


Salable 


Stories Desk G-34 Approved 
+f For 
1680 No. Sycamore Veterans 


er Hollywood 28, Calif. 


F E Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 
Desk G-34, 1680 No. Sycamore, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send me your book telling how your home- 
study training helps new writers get started, and 
experienced writers increase their income. Confi- 
dential. No salesmen will call. 


Mr.) 

Miss ) 

Please print clearly. Veterans: check here 
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"ae The Art 
dot Writing 


11 West 42nd Street 


A NEW LITERARY AGENCY 


in an already over-crowded field is somewhat 
like building a movie house when established 
ones are coming down. But writers who want to 
discover why (1 think) | will succeed, can get an 
insight into my editorial know-how by sending 
me a story or an article. Dollar-per-thousand 


words. Query first on book rates. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Alan Swallow’s 


“ADVISING THE BEGINNER” 


in book form. 


The valuable columns which Dr. Alan Swal- 

. low wrote regularly for three years for Author 

_ & Journalist have now been collected into book 
form. 

“Good, down-to-earth, authoritative advice 
and answers to beginners’ questions are con- 
tained in this compact volume. It is well-in- 
dexed and truly a valuable guide and inspira- 
tion to all writers. 

Offered in cloth-bound copies at $2 and 
paper covers at $1.25. 


Send check or cash to: 


Johnson Publishing Co. 
839 Pearl Boulder, Colo. 


What readers say 


Police Censorship—Stupid! 


Mr. W. L. Thompson, of London, Ont. (d4&J. 
December, 1953) had better keep his hat on, when 
he opens his mouth in defense of police censorship; 
the cross-draft might be dangerous. Of course, a 
little fresh air circulating through his mental cor- 
ridors might clear away a little of his fog, but I, 
personally, doubt it. Reformers of the type rep- 
resented by Mr. Thompson, exist in a self-induced 
mental fog, forever driving on the wrong side of 
the road, against a red light. 

The shadow of the foot of the Youngstown chief 
of police can very easily spread to cover a greater 
territory, unless writers remain alert and ready at 
all times to defend themselves against the criminal 
stupidity of advocates of police censorship. That 
this is a very present danger is evidenced by the 
various spasms of attempted censorship at widely 
separated points throughout the country. It is a 
danger that threatens not an isolated group of 
writers, but every creative writer or journalist, 
professional or amateur, from coast to coast. 

Mr. Thompson asks: “Who or what is now going 
to step forward and declare, “This is clean and ac. 
ceptable; this is trash, reject it’?” 

My reply is: I am. For myself—not for anyone 
else. And no one else is going to do it for me— 
least of all Mr. Thompson or any of his breed. 

Mr. McNaughton asks: “Just how far is he (the 
author or the journalist) willing to go in defense 
of his craft?” 

My reply is this letter. I will go all the way in 
the fight against thought control and any form of 
censorship. I am in touch with my Congressman, 
and I try to keep abreast of the developments in 
the battle, as they occur. How many others do? 

NATALIE E, CARLSON 
Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn. 


No Faint-Hearted Defeatist 


It seems to me that “We Yearn But Never Earn” 
expresses a philosophy for the faint-hearted, for the 
defeatist. 

I wonder if Mrs. Beidler realizes that the fortu- 
nate freelance writer who has nothing to do but 
write is a real rarity, if not an extinct species. Most 
male writers have other full-time jobs, and the bio- 
graphies of most successful female writers show that 
they have husbands and children and homes. 

We who keep writing manage to keep our fami- 
lies clean and clothed and fed, but our windows 
may need washing badly, and for a long time. Many 
sinks of lovely sudsy hot water are left to collapse 
into a cold greasy mess, when that compelling urge 
to write strikes. No baby ever starved to death 
because he did not get his 6 o'clock bottle until 
6:15, so if that paragraph is beautiful and meaning- 
ful and we don’t want it to be lost, we take time 
to finish it. Our husbands sometimes get tuna fish 
sandwiches for dinner and they wear unironed pa- 
jamas. They don’t mind. 

No, we're not content to dream mistily of what 
might have been, brave martyrs with quivering 
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Saint Paul said that 


“FAITH IS THE SUBSTANCE 
OF THINGS HOPED FOR...” 


and—because ‘substance’ primarily is that intangible some- 


thing which underlies all achievement and production—he 


might have added: 


“AND THOUGHT IS THE SUBSTANCE 
OF ACCOMPLISHMENT.’ 


Thought is basic to, and precedes, every thing— whether material and tangible or psychically 
discernible—yet can have little value unless it is contained and then is applied with consum- 


mate skill. 


Since words are packaged thoughts of very specific and quite definite meanings, they are 
bound to produce that which is desired by those who utilize them,, if flawless and applied in 


a faultless mosaic. 


If they fail to do so, our editorial stafl—expert in detecting counterfeit or shoddy and in sub- 
stituting or supplying material of the highest value—will come to the rescue. 


It is idle to expect editors of publishing houses to criticize or to correct unsolicited manu- 
scripts. Surfeited with such submissions, why should they even read them unless obviously 
unique? The determined unknown will seek publication through the accredited. 


NOOHA TAGA ts such an agency. 


Membership in our cooperative is predicated on proof of writing ability evidenced by submis- 
sion (with return postage) of an original short story or of a part and a synopsis of a book- 
length not in excess of 5,000 words and $5.00 for its ‘gloves-off’, thoroughly objective and 


detailed criticism. 


Currently, upon receipt of that manuscript, a $3.00 


copy of LOST CREEK by Minnie Jane Forster—a ro- 


mance of the days when Abraham Lincoln and Jeffer- 


son Davis represented the North and the South of a 


divided republic but not a war story—will be mailed 


without obligation as a sample of fine book-making 


that can be duplicated for any author. With it will 


come a booklet concerning our unique and sensible 


method of operation. The criticism will follow and, 


if merited, an invitation will be included to join our 


ever-expanding endeavor. 


Ralph E. Fitz-Gibbon, Director 604 Bedell Building | San Antonio 5, Texas 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


NOVELS —— Reading and report $5 


Novels marketed. 
Criticism, editing, revision of fiction 
cr non-fiction, any length. 
CHOSTWRITING 


5010 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, California 


chins held high, our talents sacrificed on the altar of 
home and family. Instead, we're in there writing. 
irrevocably convinced we can have our cake and 
eat it too, 

It's more than the will to succeed that keeps us 
working our fingers to the bone over a hot type 
writer. Without writing something would be gone 
from life, part of our very souls would be torn 
away. Without the breathlessness, the little stirred- 
up feeling in the pit of the stomach that hits every 
day when it’s almost time for the mailman, without 
the hope that maybe next time... next month 
or next year, with a litthe more training, ex- 
perience, hick ... . 

VENABLI 
Dallas, Texas 


Building Steady Markets 


Plan to Attend 


THE 21ST WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 


July 26-August 13, 1954 


Write Don Saunders, Director, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Your December list of business publications has 
already developed three new markets for me. One 
of them, I think, is going to be a permanent cus 
tomer. 

Not being a writer of fiction or poetry, I like 
the variety of inagazines you have in your different 
lists. I have built steady markets in some of them. 

Evan T. McCaes 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Toward Dream Fulfilment 

Today I received a copy of Author & Journalist. 
I wish to thank you very sincerely for introducing 
me to this wonderful book. 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, “Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.’* 

Name 

Address 


City 


For a long time I have been interested in making 
writing my career. Now, with the help of your 
book, I think my dream will be fulfilled. I first 
saw a copy of it a week or two ago, but it was 
from 1936, so not very up-to-date. After reading it. 
I knew I must get others, if you were still in busi- 
ness. 

It was lucky for me that you are, but after read 
ing your material, I doubt very much if you ever 
go out of business. I am enclosing a check for $2. 
for one year’s subscription. 

Joan Leicut 
St. Louis, Mo, 


The Phrase that Galls 


I'd like to call attention to a phrase that galls 
me, and that is “true fact.” I've summed it up thus 
This fact I learned in early youth: 

\ fact is, ipso facto, truth. 
And yet about us, in abundance, 
We see examples of redundance 
MARTHA WALKER 
Napa, Calif 


She Makes Minutes Count 


Let me add my bit of encouragement to that of 
others. If one writes persistently and well and 
keeps on sending and sending again, one does sell. 

I expect to sell more when I finish college and 
can spare more time for writing. I am the mother 
of three sons, two in high school and help my hus- 
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band farm 360 acres, so you know I have to make 
my minutes count. [ have to make time for writ 
ing, but even with my extremely full schedule. I 
have sold $50 worth in ten months. Not much. 
but an encouraging start. 

S. DEBARTHE 
Lamoni, lowa 


Browsing for Quiz Contests 


Some contest fans wait for ideas to descend upon 
them like distant relatives in vacation days. As 
for me, like the Angora goat. T must browse for 
ideas. 

The daily newspaper is a logical field for brows- 
ing. I go through the newspaper section by section. 
The front page offers suggestions for timely ques- 
tions. 

Advertising pages sometimes flash the green light 
of a contest idea. I found a check in my mail box 
tor the following Inquiring Reporter question: 
“Do you prefer to travel by bus, train, or plane?” 
My inspiration? A travel ad. 

In newspaper contest browsing, however, I find 
the greenest shoots sprouting up among the fillers. 
From a filler, the question, “Do cyclones in the 
northern hemisphere turn clockwise or counter- 
clockwise?” won a prize from the “Take a Num- 
ber” quiz show. 

Magazines, like newspapers, are green pastures 
tor contest browsers. While turning through an 
issue of Senior Scholastic, my attention focused 
on the sentence: “The Canary Islands were once 
called the Fortunate Islands.” 

1 used this bit of information for several quiz 
questions, but “Take a Number” was the one that 
paid off. 

The question: “In ancient times, the Canary 
Islands were known by a different name. Was it 
(a) Fortunate Islands? (b) Pheasant Islands? or 
(c) Sandwich Islands?” 

Standard reference books such as almanacs, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, yield excellent ideas for 
quiz programs. I have a friend who has won four 
prizes in the last few months with information she 
just “happened upon” while checking for some 
other information in an encyclopedia. 

As a school librarian, I come by my browsing 
habit naturally. One morning, when a new an- 
thology of children’s literature came to our library, 
I began scanning the table of contents so that 
I would have some idea of what pieces of litera- 
ture the book contained, and so be prepared for 
future requests from junior high school teachers. 

Among the titles I found: “The Ugly Duckling,” 
“The Little Red Hen”, “The Goose that Laid the 
Golden Egg,” and “Chicken Little.” 

Here was a natural for the Quiz Kids. | seasoned 
it a bit with imagination and wrote: “If you Quiz 
Kids were stocking a poultry farm with book titles, 
which ones would you use?” The question brought 
me an expensive radio. 

State flower and flag books, costume books, books 
of quotations make tasty browsing. Even post cards 
offer possibilities. 

I often use the same information for various 
entries, slanting each entry to fit the program. 

Louise KNIGHT 


Lometa, Texas 
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THE UZZELLS 
and COMMONSENSE 


If you need help with your writing, why not con 
sult critics known to be competent, friendly, and 
prompt?) Why not come to us at once instead of 
wasting time and money seeking short cuts and 
bargains? If you're in trouble, you'll come to us 
eventually, If you’re in trouble, you need someone 
who's an expert at solving that trouble and not a 
salesman or an advertiser who needs some pocket 
money or a “critic” who'll work for nothing. Smart 
writers listen to this advice. 

Our textbooks on writing (Harcourt, Brace and 
Lippincott) are standard in college libraries and 
will be found on successful authors’ desks every- 
where. We are recommended by leading publish- 
ers, editors, noted authors, agents, teachers. When 
you come to us, you buy our enthusiasm for what 
vou're doing. We write vou personally. Our tees 
are moderate. We'll help you sell when your work 
is marketable. 

Our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” contains the 
stories of now famous writers who had their begin- 
nings with us; it is free; drop us a card. For a fast 
Start send us a manuscript, fact or fiction, not over 
5,000 words, fee $5, with one dollar for each addi 
tional thousand. 

Thomas H. Uzzell @ Camelia W. Uzzell 


818 Monroe St. 
Stillwater @ Oklahoma 


S for the successful West- 
pecia ern writer, researcher 
or 


seenarist. Historic. 


OF THE MONTH... authentic! No 2 Coptes Alike! 
ORIGINAL 1883 WESTERN 


NEWS PAPER 


95 


EA. 
(Reg. 5.00) 


Famous old emblem Pacific Coast Stage Line (above) spells 
high adventure: enroute, bandits. At road's end, San Fran- 
cisco—tong wars, gambling, flesh pots of the rip roaring 1880's. 
Exclusive Western-story ideas galore. A real Gold Rush mem- 
oir! Paddle wheel steamboat schedule in almost every copy. 
Old-town ads you'll tumble over in splits of laughter—‘‘Lady 
Skookum Hair Grower,’ ‘‘Liquid Electricity Cough Syrup,’ a 
wealth of Americana to flavor your writing. Your purchase 


exclusive: 

GENUINE, ATTESTED 
Not a copy, each newspaper is the ORIGINAL ‘‘Daily Inde- 
pendent’’ off the press in 1883 at Santa Barbara, Ca'ifornia. 
Only one (1) copy exists for each day in this collection, 
bought from an estate. Each a bona fide Western relic. 
(Add 5.00 for specific dates) Sorry, no C.O.D.’s to facilitate 
handling, Send cash, check or money order to — 


Great Western DISCOUNT Co. 


Suite 105-C 4459 Avocado St., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


HERE‘S HOW YOU CAN START. 
YOUR OWN WRITING BUSINESS Gs 


You can get monthly checks and be listed on 
the masthead of trade journals, farm magazines, 
etc. Demand for resident correspondents was 
never greater. Get the facts today from —. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS,“P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA.’ 


\ 

DISCOUNT 


Look whe wants to be a uniter!” 


Pardon the personal question, but do you get a fairish amount of kidding because your present 
occupation doesn’t line up congruously with your writing ambitions? Or, perhaps, do you stop every 
once in a while and say to yourself, “Where do J come off thinking about being a writer?” 


Well, if so, we've got to point out that you and your hecklers are indulging in some muddle- 
headed thinking, because successful writers don’t come from a mold somewhere which stamps them out 
ready-made, Here’s a check-list of some previous occupations 


Van Wyck Mason, for example, ran an importing business before he started to sell stories. Kath- 
leen Norris was a bookkeeper. William Faulkner was a house painter. P. G. Wodehouse and O. Henry 
were bank tellers. Clyde Brion Davis was a traveling salesman. Vina Delmar was a typist and switch- 
board operator. W. Somerset Maugham, A. Conan Doyle, and A. J. Cronin were doctors. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart was a nurse trainee. Fannie Hurst was a waitress. Moss Hart was a floorwalker. 
Dashiell Hammett and Leslie T. White were detectives. Ruman Godden ran a dancing school. James 
T. Farrell was a filling station attendant. Eric Hatch and Edward Streeter were bankers; Streeter, as 
a matter of fact, still is. John O'Hara was a gas-meter reader. William Saroyan was a telegraph mes- 
senger. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings ran an orange grove. Morley Callaghan ran a circulating library. 
Robert Benchley was a personnel manager. Erle Stanley Gardner and James Gould Cozzens were 
lawyers. Zane Grey was a dentist. Erskine Caldwell worked in a poolroom. Leslie Charteris was a bar- 
tender. Sinclair Lewis was a social worker. W. R. Burnett was a statistician. Rex Stout was a clerk in 
a cigar store. Lloyd C. Douglas was a parson. And dozens of others are part-time writers who are also 
housewives or work at other jobs. 


Yes, successful writers come in all shapes, sizes and from all conceivable walks of life. The only 
requirements are a lot of ability, a lot of stick-to-it-iveness — and, in so very many cases, the proper 
kind of agency guidance to help the writer get the flaws out of his stuff and make it salable, and then 
get his material to the right markets at the right times. 


Maybe we're the agency who can do the trick for YOU. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 


other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make’ several 
sales for new clients. A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 
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Think You're Funny. Don’t You? 


If you do—and who doesn’t? 
an expert on how to capitalize on it 


By Ropert FONTAINE 


HAVE in my files about 600 pieces I thought 

were funny. No one else did. On the other 

hand, I have sold several hundred other ones 
that editors in America, England, Australia, Can- 
ada and even Germany and Italy thought were 
funny. 

I do not know why one piece is funny and an- 
other is not. Even if I did know I do not think 
I could convey it to anyone else. No one has yet 
written a treatise or book about humor that was 
worth the paper it was printed on. A good many 
people have tried. 

The only thing to do, then, if you want to write 
humorous pieces is to write what you think is 
funny yourself and then send it out with a prayer. 
If it comes back with a rejection slip you can always 
convince yourself the editor didn’t have a sense of 
humor. It’s possible he didn't. 

On the other hand, there are a number of fea- 
tures in the business of writing humor that are 


If you read the Postscripts department of the 
Saturday Evening Post, you knaw Robert Fon- 
taine’s humor, for he has averaged 15 contributions 
to this page annually for the last ten years. In 
addition to humorous essays there and in many 
other magazines, he has published around 500 
short stories. His novel The Happy Time was a 
best-seller, a Broadway hit as a play, and what Mr. 
Fontaine calls “a forgettable motion picture.” 
He has just made his newest novel, My Uncle 
Louis, into a play—and the editors of A&] predict 
it will be a sellout. Brought up in Ottawa, Canada, 
Mr. Fontaine now lives in Springfield, Mass., with 
a wife and two teen-age daughters. 


here are tips from 


quite simply explained. Humor that is an exag- 
geration of the fears and foibles of the average 
person has the widest market. Essays about the 
man who worries about his income tax and the 
woman who can’t balance a checkbook continue to 
arouse laughter if you give them a litle freshness. 
The problems of bringing up children, handling 
teen-agers, and borrowing the neighbor's lawn- 
mower provide the material for most contemporary 
magazine humor. 

The reason probably is that we are grateful to 
anyone who presents the irritating details of our 
bedeviled lives in a form sufficiently artful to make 
us laugh at ourselves and our irritations. Misery 
loves company and we all like to feel someone else 
is getting it in the neck, too. 

Exaggeration is probably the basis of this humor. 
Most of my successful humorous articles have de- 
pended on it. In an essay on etiquette I once wrote 
that one should not pick his teeth before his dinner 
companions. He should excuse himself and drop 
down under the table. This is an exaggeration of 
what he really should do; that is, put a napkin 
over his head. 

Another time I wrote that a man who sees a 
talkative woman approaching him on the street has 
a right to sit down on the curb if his companion 
talks at great length but he would be considered 
extremely rude to disappear down a manhole. 

Then, again, when one of my daughters was 
going to her first formal she was very worried. She 
kept calling up the boy’s mother (I said) to make 
sure he was getting his sleep, taking his vitamins, 
and not sleeping in a draft. She didn’t want to 
miss that dance for anything. 


Actually she was not that worried. She only 
called up the boy’s mother twice and his doctor 
once. 


Very often something is funny because it is true. 
In one piece I explained to one of my daughters 
about how to dance with a boy. I said the boy 
leads the girl with his arm around her waist, until 
they are married. After that the girl leads the boy 
by a ring through his nose. 

‘This was funny because it’s true! I don’t mean 
the ring through his nose is true. That’s an exag- 
geration. But the idea is basically sound. 

Newspapers and scientific magazines often pro- 
vide humorous material. The discovery that mos- 
quitos do not care for pink silk started me off on a 
piece about pink silk pajamas. The observation by 
explorers that certain penguins flirt with human 
beings was good for another one. 

Public opinion polls and those cock-eyed things 
where they ask you do college students drink more 
than French waiters (87 out of 100 French waiters 
drink, 1114 do not drink, 114 just wouldn’t talk.) 
On the other hand, 106 out of every 100 college 
students drink (the figure is over 100 because 
some of them had two drinks) —are always good 
for a few humorous twists. 

There are other forms of humor that can be 
sold but not usually by me. There is sheer non- 
sense—which is the hardest to sell unless you hap- 
pen to be running for Congress. Satire, irony, and 
sharp wit will get you nowhere unless you yearn 
to be included in a textbook after you have been 
dead 60 years. Burlesque has slightly more of a 
chance (without the girls, of course), but not 
much more. 

Probably the best-selling humorous piece is one 
that conveys considerable self-help along with the 
humor. I used to write articles for the women’s 
service and fashion magazines that contained 
advice on posture, nutrition, manners, romance, 
and making a geranium garden. The advice was 
all sound. The checks were good. And the humor 
made the piece more palatable. 

If I were a young fellow starting out today (I’m 
still a young fellow but I’m not starting out today) , 
I would bone up on all the latest nonsense about 
vitamins, hair-dos, curing headaches, making your- 
self attractive to the opposite sex, et cetera, and 
then use my sense of humor to make the pieces 
atractive. The pure humor piece can be sold by a 
choice few mortals but it is a difficult job. 

Even pure humorous pieces need some sort of 
sense underlying them. If you are going to kid 
about television commercials, for instance, you 
ought to kid well enough to shame the dunces who 

put them on and pay for them. 


Well, this is all very well, but there are questions 
everybody always asks such as how do you get 
started and do editors read submissions and what 
are my chances if I have a cousin who works for 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 

How you get started is at the bottom unless 
you're a comic genius, in which case you are writing 
for Bob Hope and wouldn't look at me. 

I got started on two bottoms. I began writing 
out humorous letters and sending them to the 
editors of local newspapers. Usually they related 
to some topical situation and it was fun to see 
them printed and to know how much less funny 
they sounded in type than I had thought they 
would. 

Eventually local editors in various cities in 
which I lived began to print the comments it 
regular news sections with headlines, and that 
made me pretty happy. 

I then began a lifelong battle writing out such 
pieces but with more general topics and sending 
them to everyone who printed humor. 

At the same time I was sending out sample pieces 
to radio comedians and anyone else I thought 
would be interested. Eventually I sold a lot and 
got jobs on newspapers and in radio, if that’s the 
kind of life you want to live. I mean: Then | 
had to work another five years to get away from 
radio comedians and out of newspaper offices. 

As to editors reading submissions, all editors 
read everything sent to them. That is, somebody 
reads everything. I have sold pieces for years to 
the Saturday Evening Post and I have never been 
in Philadelphia or even met anyone from Phila- 
delphia. While I have an agent, he has never 
handled these pieces. I have even sold humorous 
essays to the Atlantic by the sly method of slip- 
ping them in an envelope and mailing them to 
Boston. 

The rules are very simple. Look around you 
and see what makes you and your friends laugh. 
Exaggerate it up a bit, write it down with a type- 
writer on one side of the paper, put it in an en- 
velope, and mail it with return postage. Mail it 
to those magazines which ‘use humorous essays or 
humorous fillers. 

Do this every night for a couple of years and if 
you aren't in by then write to me and Ill let you 
borrow a dandy correspondence course in Corpora- 

tion Accounting. I didn’t take any chances, either. 
If magazines stop thinking I’m funny, I can always 
keep their books. 


Writing Makes the Work 


It is almost a truism that any subject can be written about with some success. The 
deciding matter is the writer—can HE take the subject and give it significant treatment in 
writing? The way of writing makes or breaks the work. 

| am aware, of course, that temporary situations may affect the reception to a sub- 
ject; a splurge of books about aviation, for example, may keep a new book from being 


accepted at the time. 


But such conditions are normally quite temporary, and a successful 


piece of writing can, in the normal course of careful and wise marketing, find a place. 
In the end, then, the APPROPRIATENESS of the subject is a PART of the problem of 
the idea for a piece of writing; it must be tested in the same way as any other idea for 


writing. 


ALAN SWALLOW in The Beginning Writer. 
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GET READY FOR THE SUMMER SEASON 


You Can Write an Outdoor Story 


By Austin H. PHELPS 


F you lead a normal life, you can write the out- 
door story. If you lead an abnormal life 
you can also write the outdoor story. People 

always like to read about other people and how 
they found ways to get more fun out of life, and 
that’s where you find your story material. 

The “Me and Joe went huntin’ and got a ton of 
meat” story is no longer popular with editors. 
The “I got to know my son in the great outdoors,” 
is doggone popular, and at 10 cents a word with the 
better magazines. My own choice is to do the 
stories confession style with a good solid solution 
to some family problem that can be cured by a dose 
of the great outdoors. 

I’m sincere about the whole thing. Did you ever 
stop to think that some of our most inspired think- 
ing and great philosophies came to men in the 
outdoors watching the ceaseless round of the 
seven stars and Orion? ‘There’s a tranquility and 
fellowship that comes in the hush of the forest you 
don’t achieve in the clatter of a night club or the 
honking of television. 

Let’s illustrate by one Better Homes & Gardens 
bought. The father of a small family looks around 
the living room and is worried about the way his 
family is growing away from each other. The 
teen-age boy is slicking his hair to go to a dance; 
the five-year-old daughter is in a different world 
playing with some toys; his wife is listening to a 
play on television; and it dawns on him they 
haven't spoken a word all evening. 

“I wish there was some deserted island we could 
all be marooned on,” he says, ‘so we'd get to know 
one another better and have something in com- 
mon.” From that came a family agreement to go 
camping. 

You shuffle your characters around in this new 
setting. Little confidences spring up. You learn 
the baby daughter is absolutely terrified of foxes 
and wolves from the nursery tales of Red Riding 
Hood and the Three Little Pigs and some of her 
perverseness in getting out of her bed and fearing 
dark rooms is caused by it. You regain the confi- 


Austin H. Phelps received his first check ($10) 
in 1909 from the old St. Nicholas for a poem— 
and has been writing ever since. He was formerly 
a professional athlete, then a college professor. 
A certified engineer, he now makes most of his 
living from scientific reports, his stories of the out- 
doors being his relaxation. He believes that “good 
stories are nothing but digested experiences and 
reactions of the writer.” 
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dence of the teen-age son (which you didn't realize 
you'd lost until he brings some littke woodland 
problem to you and asks your advice.) Your wife 
and you share the thrill of almost stumbling over a 
new-born fawn while the doe watches anxiously 
from a distance. The family achieves unity against 
a pastoral background. 

Or here’s one Household bought. A beloved son 
returns from the Navy and soon becomes cold and 
distant with the family. Decides he doesn’t intend 
to go to college as had been planned for him all 
his life. In desperation, to find out what is wrong, 
his dad manages to get him to go on a canoe trip. 
The son is polite, dutiful, obedient. But distant. 
The first day’s paddle has done nothing but bring 
the same conditions into a new setting. 

But the canoe comes to the end of the lake, and 
its time to portage. Put everything on your back 
and carry it over the ridge to the next lake. The 
son hoists a pack to his back and trots off. The dad 
gets one arm through the shoulder straps and after 
a furious struggle that leaves him red-faced and 
puffing gets the other loop up, only to find that 
his legs simply will not let him climb the ridge 
while so burdened. The son comes back for the 
second load. He actually seems pleased and easily 
shoulders the burden while the dad carries the 
lighter things. Son says, “Do you realize that is the 
first thing in my life I ever beat you at?” In a nice 
way the dad’s dictatorial habits are revealed to him, 
and the old comradeship returns with a_back- 
ground of tall pines and giggling rapids. 

Just a simple day in the outdoors will sell. The 
A. M. A.’s Today’s Health bought one that started, 
“Just from the way the kids sat on the backsteps 
you could hear the ‘don’t you dare get dirty’ while 
from the garage came Clarence’s muttered curses 
as he switched tires on the car. You could imagine 
Annalee pushing a damp curl off her forehead as 
she cooked the inevitable baked beans. These 
were the signs the Millers were going to ‘relax’ on 
a picnic.” 

From there on it was nothing more than an 
account of a family picnic that didn’t require all 
that fuss and feathers. It described the benefits of 
a family picnic in the outdoors. 


There’s no formula required for writing tales of 
the outdoors. Write them just as you’d write a 
letter to a friend describing some picnic or out- 
door trip. Think back over your vacations and 
weave into your story little amusing incidents that 
would give the family something to laugh about 
in later years . . . the time someone threw a rock 
thru the wasp’s nest when dad was shaving under 
the tree; the time the cow stuck her head in the 
tent and scared everyone to death, or the first time 
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one of the kids cakght a fish and got so excited he 
threw the pole away and hauled in the line hand- 
over-hand. 

Don't be a “one sense” writer. Don’t just help 
your reader to “see” something. Let him smell 
the fragrance of the sun warming the pines; let 
him feel the cool comfort of the spindrift on a 
tanned skin; let him hear, with you, the melan- 
choly beauty of the loon’s call as you lie in the tent 
opening and watch the moon come to light a 
twinkling lake. Help him to understand how sweet 
wild strawberries taste. Describe your favorite meal 
after a hard day hiking. 

While there is no formula for writing outdoor 
stories, there is one absolute requirement: You 
must have pictures. While some magazines prefer 
to illustrate with drawings, they keep the photo- 
graphs in order to get likenesses of the characters 
and authentic scenery. 

But photography need not be considered a 
difficult task. In spite of all the tons of advice on 
how to take pictures, let me give you a foolproof 
formula: When you just have to be sure of your 
shot, take three. Take one at your best guess as to 
exposure. Give the next four times as long, then 
take one at one-fourth of the first exposure. One 
of those three negatives is just bound to be print- 
able. 

Another piece of advice, and I mean it emphat- 
ically, is: Rest the camera on something while 
making the exposure. It can be a fence, the car 
fender (with the motor off) , or one of those pocket 
tripods that clamp to a tree or rock. 

Carry a small tape measure. Measure anything 
Closer than 25 feet that will be the principal object 
in the picture, and set your focus properly. 

Now, you've got your roll of film. If there’s a 
camera club in town, get one of the members to 
develop your film. If there isn’t, try to find a photo 
finisher that doesn’t machine-develop, but uses 
tanks. Machines scratch the film. You're going 
to want these pictures enlarged, and the scratches 
will enlarge, too. After you have your negatives, 
you can safely allow the commercial printer to en- 
large them to the required size, Pictures 5x7 are 
the smallest acceptable, and 8x10's are preferred. 
For this reason I recommend against the amateur 
using one of those 35mm cameras. ‘Those using 
120 or 620 film give you the greatest variety in 
type of film and will give good 8x10's, while still 
being small engugh to carry without discomfort. 

Let us always keep a true perspective of the 
value of things. Don’t economize on film, which 
costs about 40c for a dozen pictures. Don't, for 
heaven's sake, use any form of ink extender or 
douse the typewriter ribbon with machine oil. 
Those tricks spell “impecunious amateur” to any 
editor and put your story under a terrific handi- 
cap. 

If you're any sort of a writer, your postage bill 
will be ten or more times your ribbon cost, and 
your research, in travel or fees, ten times your 
postage. So buy a good, medium-inked ribbon. 
Heavy- or extra heavy-inked will last longer, but 
will produce smeary copy. I personally buy Kee- 
Lox brand, and about four ribbons last me a year. 
On the same thought, when I go on location, as I 
must tomorrow, I’m prepared to take 60 pictures. 
That's $2 in film and 50 cents in development and 
as much as $3 in printing. But that’s for a whole 
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day, and my field days must return me $150 if I 
am to live up to the standard my family has set. 

Except for the magazines I write for regularly, 
I query before I write the story. I describe the 
point I’m trying to make, the problem as I see it, 
and how I intend to solve it. I suggest a length 
(between 1,500 and 2,500 is ideal) and one picture 
for each 400 words. Clipped to my letter is a post- 
card with several boxes before sentences such as 
“( ) Would like to see it. Try it in ,000 
words. ( ) Do it in third person. ( ) Sorry, not 
interested.” I type the name of the magazine 
below. In the years I've been doing this, I don't 
ever recall failing to get an answer, even if it was 
the “not interested” box that was checked. 

But the card comes in handy for more reasons 
than the notification. When the time comes to 
submit the MS., the card is clipped to the front 
page. Usually whatever editor has read the query 
has added his initials, and the story loses no time 
in the slush pile. 

Your market? I looked at the Handy Market 
List in A&J and, except for the obviously un- 
suited SciFantasy and Detective groups, I don’t 
know of one I'd hesitate to query and I see many 
I've sold. 

Be resigned to using some different names, 
however, as author of the pieces. If you sell 
enough—and I sell about 20 of this type a year— 
someone is soon going to figure out you'd have to 
be 103 to have all the experiences and problems 
and make all the trips you’re writing about. It 
helps a lot if you can write them in the third per- 
son, but somehow they don’t seem to go over as 
well. I guess the reader likes the feeling of inti- 
macy in hearing about it from the guy it happened 
to. 

You can get your pictures and the feel of the 
outdoors, if you wish, in some wild-looking section 
of the park or, like me, you can go out and do 
it firsthand. When the father of my first grand- 
child was a year old, I cut a hole in a knapsack 
for his legs and carried him over the mountains 
like a papoose. When I was writing my Harvey 
stories, I virtually raised a neighbor's boy in order 
to have a model the proper age for the pictures. 

Borrow your “family” and pose them in natural 
attitudes to illustrate your story—a shot cooking. 
or hand-washing clothes or gathering berries. Take 
a couple of rolls at least, whiie you have your 
models there. Most people are very flattered to be 
asked to pose—even strangers. I picked one couple 
I met in the woods and took a good dozen pictures 
of them, and they've illustrated stories in every- 
thing from Mademoiselle to a syndicated news- 
paper feature. 

There’s something in addition to the money 
you'll gain if you write outdoor stories. It pays 
well—much, much better than most slick fiction— 
but maybe, like us, you'll find the time to know 
and love the wilderness. You carry into it all the 
petty aggravation and meanness and fears and 
you bury them there. You carry out, instead, a 
feeling of piety and awe and you say with the 
Psalmist, “When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou 
hast ordained; what is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him.” 

Think, now. Didn't you have fun or some great 
experience in the outdoors at some time? Write it 
up. It will sell. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Inourclub We Sell What We Write 


By KuNIGUNDE DuNGAN 


OR years I have been mystified by reports of 

writers’ clubs, all so eager beaver about fic: 
tion, and seemingly unconscious that there are 
99 other sorts of salable writing. 

So maybe writers’ clubs would like to hear about 
a writers’ club that has met every two weeks, for 
21% hours, during the past 16 years, and has studied, 
written, and sold 99 other sorts of writing besides 
fiction. And fiction, too. The fact that we are all 
women hasn’t been any handicap at all to entering 
every known writing hurdle-race. 

This is our set-up. First, no dues. Meeting place. 
a public library committee room. No two sessions 
alike since each member is chairman in turn and 
carries on as she chooses. Roll-call answered by 
hours spent writing since last meeting, number of 
manuscripts in the mail, number of acceptances. 

We have found writing you might call strictly 
commercial pays as promptly and as high as does 
magazine fiction, a matter-of-fact recital of a firm 
such as a dairy or a manufacturing plant, bringing 
from $500 to $1,000. Likewise histories of schools, 
and of local phases of such subjects as aviation, 
railroading, flying farmers, oil, are to be written 
for pay, if the writer seeks the proper official. Good 
reporting and clean, Clear sentences are the 
requisites for such writing. 

At intervals one of us gets a job of writing a 
book-length biography for some leading citizen. 
oil man, or wheat-grower, a type of boss that pays 
handsomely and finds no fault. 

Next in prices come feature articles for news: 
papers and syndicates. These pay promptly, 
though never extravagantly. The longer pieces, 
2,500-3,000 words, bring in often as high as $75, 
the thumbnails from $5 to $15. If, through query, 
the writer comes across with exactly what the editor 
wants, she often gets a query from the editor 
later: Can you send us 1,500 words on so-and so? 
For the editor remembers the writer who gives him 
what he wants, and gives her the job if he wants 
another story in her vicinity. 

All large newspapers have travel sections in 
summer and the alert writer can supply at least 
one from her state to each one of these papers. 
without leaving home—if she knows her state. 

Once a job came to all of us. Would we write 
500 lyrics to be set to music for use in a school 
music reader, to be sold nationally? A few of us 
did a few apiece and one of us chalked up $100 


Kunigunde Duncan has sold more than 1,300 
manuscripts—fiction, verse, articles—to upwards of 
100 magazines, business journals, syndicates, radio 
networks, and advertising agencies. She ts author 
of two volumes of verse, two biographies, and a 
novel, The Vether (1953), the first printing of 
which was sold out within three months of publi- 
cation. She lives in Wichita, Kansas, the locale of 
the writers’ club discussed in her article. 
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at 25 cents a line, in the course of a very few weeks. 
We have been asked to write editorials and one-act 
high-school plays. 

Of course each of us has her own particular form 
in which she prefers, but that does not force her to 
try to write everything that occurs to her in that 
form. Suppose one of us does have a present score 
of 300-plus published juvenile stories—she also can 
and does write a splendid column on farm prob 
lems. All of us are convinced that the more forms 
of writing we become mistress of, the more checks 
we will receive. Historical and political articles, 
interlarded with local commercial writing, may 
seem an incongruous assortment when combined 
with verse, biographies of historic figures, and 
novels. But one of us can do all these acceptably 
enough to be writing all of the time. Almost all of 
us sell a variety of stuff and, except for one or two 
of us, most of what we sell is not fiction. 

FE believe that there is a mighty good reason 

why the writer who wants to sell should 
master all forms of writing. First, because he 
can't trust all of his ideas to be either fictional 
material, or to be big ideas. Trying to fit all sizes 
of ideas into the fiction mold or any other one 
mold is disastrous, as far as netting checks goes. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Many an idea is suited 
to be expressed in more than one literary form, 
and salable form, too; but the common run of 
ideas aren't. No one will dispute that each idea has 
its own best form, its own most appropriate method 
of expression. We have found that this is also its 
most salable form. That first hunch may be best 
as a poem, the second as a short-short, the third as 
filler, and not until a fourth—or a twenty-fourth— 
have you hit upon a theme for a major article or 
fiction piece. Hence the first necessity in succeed- 
ing at selling is to be able to know what you've 
got, recognize your idea for what it is, not what you 
wish it were. 

So we spurn no form of writing—unless it be 
ghosting love-letters!’ They pay well, but woe to 
that ghost whose eloquence persuades the girl to 
marry the wrong man! 

What goes on at our sessions? Everything from 
blacklisting unscrupulous agents and ghosting and 
publishing racketeers, to listening to Edna St. Vin 
cent Millay read her poems (records). From how 
to resurrect old rejects, and dope on economies in 
manuscript making and sending, to evaluating the 
Pulivver Prize winning writings and seeing if we 
agree and if not, why not. From pooling market 
tips, after hearing a member read excerpts from 
an outline of a finished piece—to a discussion of 
why we permit Britishers to horn in on American 
markets, without repaying in kind. From the local 
high school essay contest on fire prevention to 
newspaper markets outside the United States. 
From reading published works of members and 
suggesting where they might have been improved 
upon, to listening to a guest read her stuff. 

Though she leaves the session a guest, she may 
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become a member, if our vote shows we feel she 
has writing pluck and writing caliber sufficient to 
stand write-to-sell pressures. Yes, she does often 
disappoint us—at first. She’s bound for that place 
in cover-name fiction, and that right away 

but she soon settles down to mastering the art, say, 
of such a thing as preparing salable fillers. 

Parties? One a year. An all-dayer, at a member's 
home. In the society news? No. The one time we 
permitted printing of our membership roster we 
reaped tragedy. Our job is to write, not be 
written about. Our party time is spent in horse 
play, with gags and skits, dances and light verse 
about ourselves and all the rest of that zany outfit 
known as writers. We cook and eat a definitely 
fattening diner, but we polish off the day by vow 
ing what we each shall write next. Unfulfilled, 
such a vow lays the vower open to such a razzing 
that she gets busy and writes! 


AS A WRITER OF WESTERNS SEES IT 


Some of the wrtiing jobs in which our members 
succeed: recipes, crossword puzzles, contests, fillers, 
jokes, epigrams, household hints, writing for the 
blind, jingles, reporting for business papers, edt- 
torials, radio (continuities, historicals, travelogues) , 
television (continuities, historicals, advertising 
skits), book reviews, ghosting reviews for oral re- 
viewers, fashions, beauty, cookery columns, cook- 
books (including some for firms and clubs), na- 
ture, editing house organs, press relations for 
business firms for institutions, privately 
printed histories of firms and biographies of busi- 
ness men, autobiography, essays, controverstal 
articles, poetry, light verse, pageants, how-to 
articles, textbooks (grade, high school, college) , 
supplementary books for church and school use, 
plays (for schools, farm organizations, churches, 
radio, television), books of fiction, history, biog- 
raphy, travel, gardening. 


The Perils of Plotting 


By Ror RICHMOND 


OR a long time it had me licked. I could 

write but I could not plot. In the beginning 

I ignored it with casual scorn. Plotting was for 

hacks, not for starry-eyed young writers dedicated 

to the great tradition. Style was the thing. Gen- 

ius couldn't be restricted, hobbled and_ stifled by 
the mundane forms of plot. 

I published stuff in magazines ranging from 
quality to pulp, but plotting was still a vast 
mystery to me. Baflling, elusive, intangible; a 
maddening and monstrous phantom. I had to 
write free and easy, developing the theme as it 
went along. Couldn't even work from an outline. 

But when I passed from writing for Story and 
other prestige magazines to writing for money, 
plot became important. | got it from all sides: 
“You've got to learn to plot. You write well, but 
your plotting is weak and your story sense inade- 
quate.” 

If I consciously tried to plot a piece my writ- 
ing lost its fire and color and life; it became flat 
and dead. I studied other writers, read articles on 
plotting, racked my brain and frayed my nerves, 
but nothing helped. Plot was a bugaboo too big 
to overcome. And I, who had been contemptuous 
of plot, was now awed, obsessed and overwhelmed 
by it. Plot was the bronc I couldn't ride; it had 
me throwed and tromped and beat for fair. 

Finally I decided to forget about plot. If I 
couldn’t master it I would disregard it. But I be- 
gan outlining my stories by listing the characters, 
establishing their relationships to one another 
and to the general trend of action; then let them 
carry the theme, work out the Climax and con- 


clusion among themselves. In other words, being 
unable to plot myself, / let the characters do the 
plotting. And the new system worked! 

Relieved of my bugaboo I concentrated on the 
interplay of people in the story, allowing them to 
act and react as they might in real life. The re- 
sultant stories were better plotted than any of 
my tedious attempts at plotting. For me, at least, 
I had solved the problem of plotting .. . 

Perhaps mine was a special case, yet parts of it 
may be general. I know I was temperamental, 
slow to mature and develop as a writer. Too 
much artiste and not enough craftsman, I sup- 
pose; too much egocentric youthfulness. I don't 
say that I've mastered plotting so that creative 
writing comes easy. That would be like claiming 
to know all about women. After twenty years of 
writing | am beginning to know a little some- 
thing about the business so that I can now work 
from outline with increased interest and revise 
with satisfaction. 

Stories come in strange and devious ways. At 
rare times an entire story may blossom in the 
mind; almost write itself. But not often. Mostly 
it is strain and sweat, anguish and effort. But 
plot need not be the fiendish tyrant that some 
text books make it. Accept plot, not as a thing 
apart, but as an integral part of every story. If 
you know your characters thoroughly, if you live 
and feel the story, the plot will unreel for you. 

At least that’s how it is with me, and I've suf- 
fered as much from the perils of plotting as any 
mortal should.—From The Roundup, organ of 
the Western Writers of America. 
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Paging New Television Writers 


Authentic, down-to-earth information from a practitioner 


and teacher of this newest of the arts 


By LEONA WILSON 


been louder nor the pay higher. Television 

writing has leaped forward into its rightful 
place until producers and the whole of industry 
realize that good programing cannot’ be had 
without it. 

There had to be a seven-year waiting period un- 
til equipment could be fully perfected to carry the 
story to the viewer. There has always been some- 
thing Biblically miraculous about that seventh year. 
And now that it is here it is the writer who is 
emerging as the inventor. The spotlight is focused 
on him. His challenge is not one of limitations, 
but how to extend his reach. 

Writers have always had an important influence 
on the time in which they live. None have held a 
place so intimate and so immediate as the tele- 
vision writer. He can dream and imagine as much 
as he likes, but he can never isolate himself from 
the practicalities of production. Actually his whole 
approach should be a practical one. Geographical- 
ly, for the serious television writer it is the tale of 
two cities, New York and Hollywood. He has to 
move to the area where he will work. It would be 
too expensive to set up production studios in the 
wheat fields of Kansas. 

From here on I prefer to address the writer 
directly and thus bring the camera into the clearest 
focus on the whole panorama as I see it in per- 
spective. The need for confidential counseling is 
so great that I should like to asume that role and 
share my gleanings which have been gathered in 
both cities and by the pursuit of every avenue that 
leads from the idea to the television screen. It has 
taken faith in television every log of the way and 
a willingness to work to better it. David Sarnoff 
predicts that we shall have international television 
within a reasonably short time. As the father of 
our whole realm of communication he is surely a 
good prophet to follow. Television is as young as 
tomorrow, but its principles and its properties have 


: ee call for good television scripts has never 
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been with us since the beginning of time. It is 
only recently that we have learned how to assemble 
them. As the physical and economic restrictions 
are lessened coverage will become greater. Every 
sizable country in the world will be reaching for 
it and will continue until it achieves its reach. 

Shall we confess that we are all new and still find- 
ing our way? Do you know that you, the potential 
writer, are tackling one of the most highly skilled 
and technical forms of writing? Are you a good 
story teller? Can you think visually? I'll stop in- 
terrogating and trumpeting and assume that you 
have the talent and courage to plunge, and that 
you will not run for the bank the first time you 
get your feet wet. 

To point the way through an existing maze of 
conjecture and confusion to the differences be- 
tween television writing and its kissing cousin, 
motion picture writing, would be to make a com- 
parison with a modest mansion and a modern small 
streamlined home. This can be done both archi- 
tectually structurally. Basically they have 
many family resemblances. 

To find out what they are we'll go calling. 
Fully aware of the economic level of budget, we'll 
stop at the mansion first. The cost appears to 
approximate $200,000. It has several rooms afford- 
ing ample provision for guests. The furnishings 
are appropriate, but not exactly elaborate. There 
are servants in attendance as there is evidence of 
time and money. 

We continue our walk to the modern home 
which is indeed streamlined. Something about it 
is indescribably exciting. In inquiry we are told 
that the cost is $20,000. Less room means less fur- 
nishings and less company. Every inch of space 
has been used efficiently and to a surprising ad- 
vantage. 

This is only a start in the comparison that will 
benefit you as you write for television. Since you 
will set a budget clock just as you will a time 
clock, the ratio runs about ten to one. You don’t 
need a producer to tell you that this is resolved in 
money, cast, rehearsal time, sets, music, and tech- 
nical personnel. In all fairness to the motion pic- 
ture which has been and will continue to be a 
neighborly mansion to television, family enjoy 
ment of each screen is about the same. 

If you feel that you are standing at the foot of a 
mountain where things around your feet look hazy 
and the television camera is beamed on the highest 
peak which is the television screen with the 
audience thoroughly enjoying what they see—there 
are approved routes for you to ascend. All the 
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writers who got there ahead of you made the first 
step which is the SYNOPSIS; the second, the 
TREATMENT; and the third, the SHOOTING 
SCRIPT. This has come to be true in the making 
of a presentation to a producer, a station, a spon- 
sor, or an agent. Individually they are entitled to 
their preferences and are usually kind enough to 
tell you on which chronological plateau they will 
meet you. 


EFORE you start to write shall we consider 

the selection of your subject where the great- 
est originality, discretion, and good taste can be 
exercised? Not just anything and everything can 
be produced on television. At best your play can 
give a high light in the life of your characters, a 
turning point, an episode, or a great decision. 

In your selection it is better to take something 
of less magnitude and make the most of it than to 
catalog and sketch in so many things that your 
audience is not left time enough to get acquainted 
or care what happens. The single story line of a 
rural drama can outdistance in appeal the ultra- 
sophisticated that leaves nothing more to be de- 
sired. 

Sandra enrolled in my class in television writing 
last fall. With her father’s assignments as a Navy 
captain she had been privileged to live in more 
than a dozen countries from Newfoundland to the 
Philippines. 

Her first play opened on two gamblers just as 
they were caught and jailed. Their request to be 
placed in adjoining cells had been granted. By 
this proximity they thought they would comfort 
each other. No sooner had the guard locked the 
doors than they began to hurl blame and _ con- 
demnation at each other. 

It gives me qualms to have to reject a first play. 
My first question was, “Sandra, do you know any- 
thing about gamblers?” She answered in the 
negative. 

“What do you know about jails?” 

She shook her blond curls and said, “Nothing.” 
It was obvious that ideas were breaking through. 

“Sandra, you do know anyone else in your class 
that knows about the way young women of your 
age live in Manila?” 

There was silence for two minutes and then she 
jumped up laughing. “I have a completely dif- 
ferent idea and I know you'll like it.” 

It has become an echo as I talk with producers 
and script editors and ask them what they want in 
subjects. “Give us quality, but something fresh, 
new, and different with small casts and a limited 
number of sets.” Young writers are often eager to 
battle in crusades to which they feel an individual 
devotion, and are reluctant to choose subjects with 
universal audience appeal. This delays acceptance. 

Get air credit humbly and honorably. “Through 
it comes remuneration. A note of encouragement 
is to be found in the selection of a subject that can 
be expressed in a series of pictures accompanied by 
words. This is not to deny the importance of clever 
moving dialogue, but to recognize what is visual. 

The starting point is the next hurdle, once the 
selection is settled. Be kind to your audience and 
begin at the latest possible time. The time, the 
locale, and the characters are all a part of the 
vehicle to get the story to the screen. Get into your 
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play within the first minute. Your rivals will take 
the dials from you if you wait until Page 7 for 
something vital to happen. 

You should know the time span of your play. 
How many hours or days does it cover from the first 
fadein until the last fadeout?) My observation is 
that the fast-moving play with a short time span 
fits television quite nicely. There is an audience 
empathy about a play that happens all in one 
evening being unfolded right in the living-room. 

Do you want to start with an attention getter 
and move ahead in chronological progression until 
the climax, or account for your dilemma by step- 
ping into flashbacks? Be sure you establish the 
present clearly and come back to it before you go 
into a second flashback. It is true that flashbacks 
offer great sources for dramatization, but they have 
a way of requiring more sets and characters. If 
your play warrants it, go ahead. Should you wish 
to write the historical do it. but with the know- 
ledge that it takes a vast amount of research to 
authenticate costumes, conventions, and settings 
of a period. Until recently television has shied 
away from the historical. This has been due to the 
prohibitive productions costs, not lack of dramatic 
values. 

Now we are ready for the SYNOPSIS. It should 
be told in narrative form and in the present tense. 
You must have a well-balanced theatre of the mind 
before you can put it on paper. Once there, it 
should be so robust and vigorous that every sen- 
tence will leap to the reader and cause him to see 
the identical pictures that you want him to see. 

What should be included in a synopsis, is a good 
question. Your whole play, with premise, purpose, 
plot, characters, conflict, suspense all waiting for 
a word of approval and the signal to take off. 
Shakespeare had a strong premise in every one of 
his plays. In Macbeth, “Ruthless ambition leads to 
destruction.””. In Romeo and Juliet, “Great love 
defies even death.” 

Enough of the plot is needed to take the charac- 
ters into problem situations. Forces are arranged 
which bring about conflict. 

In television all sets are either exterior or in- 
terior and have to be indicated at the beginning of 
every new scene. For your exterior you have the 
whole outside world. The writers who preceded 
you have overused as interiors the bars and the 
bedrooms. ‘There's danger of a cave-in. That is 
your cue of freedom to choose other and more 
unusual interiors. 

a. of the stage as a frame. Next ask your- 

self what has gone on outside that will con- 
tribute directly to what will go on inside the 
frame. Your characters were all living before your 
play opened and will live on after unless you 
choose to kill them in portraying your story—and 
audiences have already revolted against too much 
killing. 

Choose a strong protagonist and an equally 
husky antagonist. Chase them through crises that 
march them to dramatically satisfying and believ- 
able climaxes. Through all there will be degrees 
of uncertainty better known as suspense. 

Undoubtedly you are anxious to know about the 
length of a synopsis. I am now experimenting with 
a single-page, three-paragraph type. This is due 
to my deep regard for the premium that a pro- 
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and to familiarize them with my agency, which specializes in the problems 
of the new writer who wants to sell. 


PRIZES: $1,000.00 Worth of Writing Help — 20 Winners 
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tive rewrite, or revision suqaestions—whichever is needed to bring the manuscripts up to 
professional standards; and (3) agenting, as soon as work is in salable shape, to appropriate 
markets. Winners will be announced in this magazine as soon as all entries can be judged 
by the agency. 


Every entry—winner or not—will be given a careful and frank appraisal. If it is ready to sell, 
it will be vigorously agented to the best markets at no additional charae. If it is not yet ready 
to sell, we will give you our free help in outlining changes which will bring it up to salable 
standards. You may then resubmit the story to us for agenting at no cost. At time of sale, 
we take the usual 10% commission and drop future fees. 


RULES: All manuscripts must be: (1) postmarked between February 1, 1954 and April 30, 
1954; (2) between 1000 and 6500 words; (3) marked ‘’Contest Entry’’; (4) typewritten; 
(5) unpublished; (6) accompanied by return postage and regular handling fee for new writers 
of one dollar per thousand words, five dollar minimum, ver manuscript. This is our usual 
fee; no special entry fee is required. Authors will retain all rights to their manuscripts. There 
are no restrictions as to type of story, popular or literary, slick or pulp. 


During the contest period, we will continue to welcome all types of manuscripts for appraisal 
and possible agenting, from short-shorts to book-lengths. Manuscripts should be accompanied 
by the regular handling fee of one dollar per 1000 words, five dollar minimum, and $15 for 
books of all lengths. They will be given prompt, individual attention, plus an appraisal and 
report as to their present or future salability 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ducer has to place on his time. If he can get the 
story idea on one page why should he be required 
to wade through five or six? In the first paragraph 
I include the what (the problem) and follow with 
the who, the when, and the where. The attack 
can be advanced as far as the protagonist's recog 
nition of the threat to what he wants. The second 
paragraph contains the struggle, which is the main 
body of the play in full control of the ammunition. 
The third paragraph begins with the crisis which 
has come when the struggle could last no longer. 
Next comes the obligatory scene and in quick 
succession the resolution and the climax. Hold 
the climax only long enough for the audience to see 
the reaction upon the protagonist, then make a 
fast getaway. 

Plot patterns follow the path of human emction. 
There is no such thing as plot vs. character. Both 
are present in their own right to serve a purpose. 
It requires a number of incidents to make up a 
plot. Take a good look at your proposed play to 
see if it is based on just an incident or a good, 
sound plot. 

The play does not start until conflict cracks the 
whip. Since it springs from opposition and the 
balance of opposing forces it can be as simple as 
setting up a span of antonyms. Is your protagonist 
going to be a coward or a hero? A good example 
of conflict is to be found in the restlessness of youth 
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contrasted with age, well settled, unwilling to 
change or to welcome new experiences. More 
meets the eye than just good or evil and cause and 
effect. 

Among the known species of conflict there is the 
foreshadowing kind that is full of plants and 
promises which purposely enable the audience 
to predict the outcome. It has to be held with a 
tight rein or it will get melodramatic. The jump- 
ing kind fits romantic drama. Katharina had it in 
The Taming of the Shrew. Vhe rising kind is the 
dependable member of this family. It moves up- 
ward as if on an escalator. Every action, every bit 
of dialogue or property carries the play forward. 
There will be places where the storm amounts to 
a tornado, but the writer has it in hand and quells 
it for the summations and the marshaling of cli- 
mactic fury, 

‘Television characters are three-dimensional. The 
physiological is the first because the character has 
to look the part. 

The sociological is the important. It 
covers education, home life, occupation, religion. 
political affiliations, community leadersip. All 
these traits and more are there and as they illumi- 
nate the screen they show the relationship of each 
member of the cast to the others. 

The psychological takes the most time to 
develop. How ambitious, frustrated, or tempera. 
mental can a character get in 26 minutes? 

Can you write a play for a star? I surely hope 
that you are asked by a producer and that you are 
given that opportunity. It could be that your suc- 
cess would be pivoted on your ability to do just 
that. 

Begin with a protagonist who has a vital goal. 
It is he who creates the conflict and motivates the 
play. All-consuming passion and enduring patience 
are no match for the positive convictions that make 
him fight right through to the climax. 

The antagonist steps into the frame and_be- 
comes the toreador of the arena. He courts danger 
and we like him for it. He is capable of holding 
back the onrushing of the positive. When he trips 
the protagonist and waves the flag he does it to 
promote the clash. In the obligatory scene he 
taunts and dares until he gets all the energy hurled 
against him. 

It is your job to make the audience love or hate 
the characters for what they do. Both major 
characters need confidants to whom they may un- 
fold their story. Over and above this, minor 
characters add color, charm, comedy relief, and 
contrast. 


USPENSE ts the cement that holds the play to- 

gether. It is constantly calling for justification. 
It runs the gamut of anxiety, anticipation, appre- 
hension, and uncertainty. If you have identified 
your character with the audience so closely that 
they care what happens to him, you are on your 
way up the incline. They will be suffering his 
pain and shouting his joys. To withhold suspense 
too long is to defeat it. If there are payoffs along 
the way and a satisfactory conclusion to each 
dramatic situation as the story builds the suspense 
will be as strong as a cable. 

The TREATMENT is the next plateau en route 
to the shooting script for live and film television. 
Everything is magnified and amplified to surpris 
ing proportions. Consistency is budding and 
showing color. Its companion is unity. 
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Divide the play into sequences and scenes. In 
the theatre we know a sequence is ended by the 
ringing down of the curtain. In television it may 
be the break for the commercial. In either case it 
amounts to the difference between a captured audi- 
ence and a captivated one. In the setting up of 
scenes know the purpose of each, who acts in it. 
and why. Master scenes take prominence and 
should have choice bits of dialogue. 


T is one of the finest of fine arts to be able to 
write dialogue appropriate to a character. Until 

a character speaks you do not know him. Since the 
visual takes precedence over the verbal in televi- 
sion, what there is of the latter has to be altogether 


“excellent. Dialogue carries threefold responsi- 


bility: to give information, to carry emotional im- 
pact, and to advance the plot. There are a few well 
paid television writers who create characters so 
lively and so brilliant that they do the talking, and 
the writer listens and puts down what they say. 


At the top is the SHOOTING SCRIPT waiting 
to be tackled. Every television writer who earns 
his cheese and pumpernickel knows how to write 
one. There is nothing baffling or mysterious about 
it. It is as logical as sitting in front of the tele- 
vision screen and evaluating what goes on in each 
frame as the camera brings it to you shot by shot. 
What are you seeing? Whom are you seeing? What 
are they doing? What are they saying? Admit- 
tedly you have to think four ways. 


It is only logical that an audience has to be 
oriented with long shots and stock shots before 
moving in to closeups. This is where the writer 
just has to know camera and where writing and 
production become almost one and the same. 


Transitions occupy a whole province of their 
own. It is only through their use that we can move 
from one shot to another. Should you live far 
away from production studios, get a good sample 
shooting script of a professional program and 
spend hours with it until you know the definitions 
and the relationships of each term. 


Script forms fall under two categories, LIVE and 
FILM. There are physical reasons that account in 
part for most of the live programs being produced 
in New York and the film in Hollywood. Advocat- 
ing the practical approach constantly, I recommend 
that writers know how to prepare a live script but 
for a livelihood concentrate on writing for tele- 
vision film. We should always keep the live for pro- 
grams that by nature should reach the audience 
the moment they happen. Live can be kinescoped 
by bowing to many limitations. Many dramatic 
programs that started live production have changed 
to film. To date I have found no record of those 
which have moved from film to live. 


Most television drama just has to be done on 
film. The opportunity for editing and_ retakes 
swings the benefits to the film. It gives the actor 
more favorable stature. For the writer it offers 
monetary returns in residual rights. An example 
is a script sold for $1,000 for the first two runs. 
On the third run or showing not less than $250 
would be due the writer. This would mount with 
each showing thereafter. 


ORIGINALS or ADAPTATIONS constitute 
another choice the writer has to make. In favor of 
adaptations is a wealth of good material which, 
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TRYING TO WRITE FOR TV? 


To break into television's high-paying markets, you 
need these down-to-earth professional handbooks, 
compiled by Albert R. Perkins, Instructor in Television 
Writing, New York University, and former Script Head 
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ten, submitted, and sold for broadcast, plus approved 
writing formats, outline, etc. 
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Market List—1954 Edition 

Now in its 11th consecutive year, this nationally 
famous and reliable List, only one of its kind, gives 
you names of all programs in the open market—what 
they want—how much they pay—whom you contact 
—plus hundreds of other pertinent details. 

PRICE: Each volume, $2.00 plus 25c for postage 
& handling. Special Introductory Offer: Al'l Three 
Volumes, only $5.00 plus 50c for postage and hand- 
ling. Send check or money order to: 


A. R. Perkins Jr. 


P. O. Box 371, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WRITERS 


Learn why several fiction editors already know 
that only selective copy can get into the folder 
of my NEW AGENCY. | now need clients. Not 
writers who wrote one or two things they are still 
revising; writers who have what it takes to draw 
checks in a highly competitive market. If you 
come close, |, with my double background of 
publisher’s reader and writer, might fill in the 
sales gap with some effective correction point- 
ers. Collar-per-thousand words. Query first on 
book rates. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Conflict in Careers 


By VirGINiA BRASIFR 


If my manuscripts show signs 
Of fingers whose idea of art 

Is mud or clay or cookie-dough,— 
So 

Does my heart! 


brought to life on the television screen, would 
make good viewing. Once it gets there it will have 
to be crisp and crunchy and may have little re- 
semblance to the way it read in a short. story. 
It has to be shortened, heightened, tightened, and 
strengthened. Ever present is the obligation to 
the author to maintain his original story line. He 
will have to see your play and be pleased enough 
to make an affidavit and sign it for you before any 
station will produce it. The pay is about half that 
for an original and from it you will have to ar- 
range a split with the author. Of course there is 
the wide range of public domain if you want to go 
that far back. 

In the writing of originals we are leaning for- 
ward and riding with the current. The television 
andience will applaud you the writer for bringing 
originals that immediately have a fitness and an 
appropriateness about them. 

Watch the programs that you think will accept 
your talents. It is only a shot in the dark, and 
one that will surely miss, to write for a program 
unless you watch it seriously. When [I watch a 
program I take notes on dramatic structure, sets, 
characters, camera, special effects and everything 
that makes it unusual and lures me on until I 
cannot help tossing it my precious kindling. 

There are other ways for the writer to get in. 
The staff writer who must have gone right in to 
the network and offered his services and been 
convincing enough to be hired, deserves credit 
because his way is considered a difficult one. 

Another way is to write a package series. This 
takes maturity and successful experience. Usually 
it requires the writing of a presentation, a sample 
script which is sometimes made into a pilot film, 
two treatments, and ten synopses. This is for a 
full 13-week program. It takes all this to con- 
vince a producer or a sponsor before he will put 
the money into it that it takes to get it on the 
screen. 

Still another way is to write a package for a star. 
Both of these positions for the writer are the icing 
on the cake. 

Purposely no quotations of prices have been 
given. There is now an accepted policy to pay 


$750 as a minimum for a half-hour shooting script 
and approximately twice that for an hour drama. 
The pay for a synopsis runs about $250; for a 
treatment, $400. It is not often that a writer gets 
screen credit for the last two. 

When it comes to being paid for your script 
there are minimum terms and maximum terms to 
be negotiated. I prefer to think in terms of the 
latter. It was music to my ears last week when I 
called a producer of one of the upper echelon 
programs and asked him among other things what 
he paid. “We pay the minimum, of course,” he 
replied, “but we'll go five times that if we have 
to in order to get a good play.” 

In selling there is no excuse for not protecting 
your rights and doing it professionally. No sen- 
sible writer would think of circulating his script 
until he had registered it. You may have to fight 
for that reservation of rights but it is worth it. 

Once you are recognized as a television writer, 
you will be amazed to know that the jungles are 
filled with strange folk who come out and_ bask 
lazily in the sun and while basking are suddenly 
struck with a spanking good idea. It is so good 
that television has to have it right away. They 
come bounding to you, pluck your elbow, and tell 
you that, with the blessings of heaven upon you 
and your talent, you are the chosen one to write 
it. “Write it, get it on the screen, and we'll go 
50-50." As an aside to you, an idea does not rate 
much above 10 per cent. 

There are two retreats for you. Tell them that 
your services come high and that you work only 
through recommended professional channels. If 
you think you might be missing something and are 
judge enough to know the difference between those 
with benefit of clergy and those without, listen 
longer. What you do will be known as speculation. 

My willingness to share this information with 
you is because such incidents happen to me twice 
a week. 

In contrast to those who would exploit you in 
the profession there are those who are kind. 
Robert, one of our graduate students, is writing 
a thesis on the subject “The Comparison of the 
Dramatic Structure of the Half-Hour with the 
Hour Television Play.” When he asked me to be 
his chairman my first recommendation was that 
we get sample scripts of all the programs he wanted 
to pursue. The response from producers has been 
unbelievably cooperative. Some producers have 
sent as many as ten sample scripts and asked to see 
a copy of the thesis when completed. 

The new writer in television will have the op- 
portunity to exercise all his creative talents. With 
maturity will come mellowness and tolerance for 
his fellow men. This will help him to bring the 
picture into focus in his own mind and make it 
easier to strike the keys that bring a professional 
script from his typewriter. 


ATTENTION COLORADO WRITERS! 
Beginning March 17, and continuing ten consecutive weeks 
one night a week, | shall conduct a WRITER’S WORK SHOP, 
at the address below, for beginning and semi-pro writers 
Each student will receive four complete criticisms, in addi- 
tion to professional instructions. Criticisms alone equal ap- 
proximate tuition fee. Agency Service offered. For details, 
call HArrison 4-4297 or write: 

GEORGE M. OSBORNE 
3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 


FINISHED CARTOONS $1 EACH 


Mailed flat on 8 x 11 Bristol board. 
Send a short description of the scene and the gag-line. 


ALVIN HESSELING 


Potosi Wisconsin 
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Freelance Markets 
for TV Writers 


Compiled by LEONA WILSON 


Note by the compiler: A_ freelance television 
market can become as ephemeral as a spring lake. 
I have checked each market five times to be sure, 
but when you write for requirements and releases 
before you submit, you may find that changes have 
already occurred. Charge this to two facts: pro- 
ducers are too busy to stop and inform the public 
of new moves they make; television ts so fast-mov- 
ing that it is unpredictable—which is one of the 
things that make it so likeable and so exciting. 


Big Town, Gross Krasne, California Studios, 650 
North Bronson Ave., Los Angeles. Contact: Marshal 
Grant, Script Editor. An anthology series. Half 
hour. Film. Newspaper reporter plays the lead. Can 
be fictional. Uses few women characters. 


Circle Theatre, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne, 283 Madison Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
Edward Roberts, Script Editor. An anthology series 
sponsored by Armstrong Cork Company. Half hour. 
Live. Forms accepted: Synopsis or shooting script. 
Type: Dramatic originals only. Tight plot and good 
characterization. American stories preferred on ro- 
mance, adventure, faith, and fortitude. No crime, 
horror, or controversial subjects accepted. 


Danger, CBS, 524 W. 57th St., New York. Con- 
tact: Don Monroe, Script Editor. An anthology series. 
Half hour. Live. Type: Originals. Prefers contem- 
porary subjects emphasizing the American scene 
with the element of threat and death very near. 
This can be portrayed by showing dangerous areas 
where people are working. Uses stars. 


Douglas Fairbanks Presents, Dougfair Corporation, 
666 North Robertson Ave., Los Angeles. Contact: 
Larry Marcus, Script Editor. An anthology series. 
Half hour. Film. Forms accepted: Synopsis, treat- 
ment, or shooting script. Type: Drama that dares 
to be different. Wants fresh material and will use 
some adventure. Will consider new writers if they 
show excellence. Mr. Fairbanks introduces the plays 
in the third person and then follows as the narrator. 
This is a new series and one that should be watched 
before submitting. 


Fireside Theatre, Frank Wisbar Productions, 7324 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles. Contact: Joyce 
Cook, Script Editor. An anthology series. Half hour. 
Film. Forms accepted: Synopsis, treatment, or shoot- 
ing script. Type: Drama with family appeal; human 
interest stories with emphasis on plot with three- 
dimensional characters. Originals. Uses some Ameri- 
can themes and the problems of the immigrant when 
he comes to this country. Wants good positive 
climaxes but not the O. Henry twist. 


Ford Theatre, Screen Gems, Inc., 1438 North 
Gower St., Hollywood 28. Contact: Harry Fried, 
Script Editor. An anthology series sponsored by Ford 
Motor Company. Half hour. Small cast. Forms 
accepted: Synopsis, treatment, or shooting script 
Type: Drama with good emotional impact. Characters 
who can resolve strong problems and situations. No 
crime, violence, or downbeat subjects. Prefers sub- 
missions through agents. 
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THERE’S NO 
TRICK TO IT! 


But there’s magic in 
the way we can take 
your book and make it a 
success. It’s just the com- 
bination of a_ basically 
good manuscript on your part, and on ours—30 
years of experience, unparalleled facilities, and a 
top-notch staff who put a tremendous amount of 
thought, imagination, and extra pains into produc- 
ing, promoting and SELLING each book we pub- 
lish. No other subsidy publisher offers you all 
this— 


grammar, etc. Experienced editors and proof- 
readers to assure you of a technically perfect 


© EDITING—Every word checked for punctuation, 
& book. 


lined plant and can handle your book production 
completely . . . from typesetting through to bind- 
ing, we offer subsidies up to 35% lower. 


Q PRODUCTION—Because we have our own stream- 


DISTRIBUTION—Through extensive contacts, de- 
veloped during our 30 years in the field, with 
wholesalers, schools, libraries, book clubs, movies 
and TV—your book gets to all the right places— 
at the right times! 


tion pieces, autograph parties, personal appear- 
ances—all for sales! We get results! 


ADVERTISING—Watch for attractive, hard-hitting 
ads in the SATURDAY REVIEW. N. Y. TIMES, 
HERALD TRIBUNE, RETAIL BOOKSELLER, LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN, ALASKA SPORTSMAN, and 
many more... all at no cost to you! 


Q PUBLICITY—Newspaper releases, reviews, promo- 


m=WHY NOT YOU? 


BABIES NEED FATHERS TOO by Rhoda Kellogg—’'It 
would be a pity if only fathers were to read Mrs. 
Ke!logg’s valuable contributions to parent educa- 
tion . . . will doubtless be as stimulating to mothers, 
teachers, social workers and psychologists.” 

Ida Klein Sternberg 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 


FROM THE DIARY OF DR. PHILIP SHER by Philip 
Sher—"Differs from other autobiographies in the 


unique method of presentation . . . lucid and interest- 
ing manner. The language is fluent, the style sustains 
interest. 


Dr. Victor E. Levine 
Morning World-Herald, Omeha, Nebr. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICA’S SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

by H. Ralph Higgins-—‘‘Vigorously written and whole- 

some .. . an analysis of Christian social responsi- 
bility that is realistic and judicial.” 

F. Ernest Johnson, The Annals of 

the Political and Social Science Academy 


Write today to Dep’t A-14 for free booklet, PUB- 
LISHING YOUR BOOK, or send your manuscript for a 
Prompt report. (No obligation.) 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 W. 42nd St. New York City 


/ 
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GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help You. 


Writers such as: Jon Edgar Webb, Bufford Gor- 
don Bennett, Lyman Lambert, Simon Matrii, 
Carlos Drake. These and other professional 
writers and critics who are outstanding in the 
literary field. 


Our Service Includes: 


All types of literary service on Novels, screen 
plays, T. V., Radio, shorts, novelettes, etc. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ARTICLE WRITING HELP 


A working writer, who for 20 years has sold his own 
articles, provides friendly, conscientious help in making 
your material salable. Constructive criticism $5.00. Write 


for details. 
CHARLES CARSON 
P.O. Box 638-A 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


LET ME HELP YOU 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 words. 
attention to plot, dialog and characterization. 
appraisals $5. 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 
Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


Special 
Novel 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it has 
been done, and how you can do it, by using your talents to 
build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. No C.0O.D.'s. 


Write for 


Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. 
information. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
Winston-Salem 6, North Caroline 


23 Vintage Ave. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

First Aid to Writers 

Fast — Accurate — Neot 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 


WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
need Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 ma 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 toda 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 57-A Florida 


Fern Park 
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Four Star Playhouse, Don Sharpe Enterprises, 651 | 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. Contact: Warren Lewis, 
Script Editor. An anthology series. Half hour. Film. 
Type: Drama for strong star leads. Broad general 
themes for rotating stars Charles Boyer, Dick Powell, 
David Niven, and Dorothy McGuire. Pays well and 
likes to confer with the writer before any submission 
of scripts. 


Frontiers of Faith, NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. Contact: Doris Ann or Martin Hoade. 
Type: A religious program sponsored ard rotated 
by Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups. Both 
dramatic and documentary. Scripts are usually pre- 
pared on assignment. The representative of each 
faith group takes the responsibility for the separate 
program delegated to it. 


General Electric Theatre, Sovereign Productions, 
Eagle Lions Studios, 7342 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Contact: Les Mitchell, Script Editor. An- 
thology series. Half hour. Film. Forms accepted: 
Synopsis, treatment, and shooting script. Type: 
Dramatic for a Sunday evening audience. Alternates 
with the Fred Waring Program. Wants a_ wide 
variety of theme of high quality and tight writing. 
Good plots and dramatic impact with depth. Mostly 
originals. 


Hall of Fame, NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Contact: Ethel Frank, Script Editor. 
An anthology series sponsored by Hallmark Greeting 
Cards. Half hour. Playing time 23 minutes. Gives 
air credit. Forms accepted: Wants to see treatment. 
Type: Cramatic documentary with a romantic angle 
Historical costume and period subjects. Themes of 
yesterday and today written about great characters 
in history. Originals based on the classics and the 
contemporary are used. All plays should be built 
around a star. Sarah Churchill often acts as mistress 
of ceremonies or plays the lead. 


Kraft Playhouse and Kraft Television Theatre, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Contact: Edward Rice, Script Editor. An- 
thologies. One hour. Both sponsored by Kraft Foods. 
The first is produced on ABC, the other on NBC. 
Live. Uses originals and adaptations written around 
stars. Writers should mention all former credits 
when submitting plays, otherwise it is better to 
submit through an agent. Form accepted: Synopsis. 
Type: The focus is on a good dramatic subject that 
has enough to hold an adult audience for an hour. 
Wide variety of theme and unusual geographic 
locales are welcomed. 


Letter to Loretta, Lewislor Enterprises, RKO Pathe 
Studies, Culver City, Calif. Contact: Ruth Roberts, 
Story Editor. An anthology series starring Loretta 
Young, who always plays the lead but in many 
different roles of character. Producers want mostly 
interior scenes limited to one set, but with a feeling 
of mobility and remoteness. Half hour. Film. Forms 
accepted: Synopsis, treatment, or shooting script. 
Type: Drama that will appeal to a Sunday evening 
audience. All plays open with Miss Young presumably 
reading her fan mail and the drama of a selected 
letter portrayed. No divorce, triangle, secretary, or 
school teacher stories accepted. 


Little Theatre, Tee Vee Company, 211 S. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. Contact: Marc Frederic. 
This is a departure from the usual production pro- 
cedure. Five-minute vignettes with surprise endings. 
Form accepted: Synopsis of approximately 200 words. 
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Lux Video Theatre, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
6399 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. Contact: Richard 
McDonagh, Script Editor. An anthology series with 
women stars. 24 minutes running time. Live. Form 
accepted: Prefers the finished play. Audio on the 
left of page. Approximately 45 pages. Stage direc- 
tions and no shots. Adaptations and originals. Type: 
Drama straight or in comedy and even melodrama. 
The lead should be written around a young star 
who can be brought on after the climax and ac- 
knowledge that her charm has been enhanced by her 
use of Lux. Gay, rapid-paced writing, and clever 
handling of scenes are musts. 

Robert Montgomery Presents, Neptune Productions, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Contact: Joseph 
Bailey, Script Editor. An anthology series sponsored 
by Johnson’s Wax. One hour. Film. Form accepted: 
One-page synopsis with a release. Type: Robert 
Montgomery is master of ceremonies and on occa- 
sion acts in the plays. Originals and adaptations are 
used. Some dramatic documentary and adventure 
stories have been slanted toward a male audience. 
All very adult and in some instances challenging to 
the viewer. Covers a wide variety of subjects and 
does some experimental. 

Philip Morris Playhouse, Biow Company, 640 
Fifth Ave., New York 19. Contact: Cecilia Diamond, 


Script Editor. An anthology series. Half hour. Live. 
Form accepted: Finished play. Type: Dramatic. Of 
the upper echelon or top drawer quality. General 
themes. 

Motorola Hour, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Contact: Herbert 
Brodkin, Script Editor. An anthology series. One 


hour. Live. This program is similar to Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents in requirements. Alternates with 
United States Steel Hour on ABC. Not currently 
shown on the west coast. 

Mr. and Mrs. North, John W. Loveton, Goldwyn 


Studios, 1041 N. Formosa St., Hollywood. Contact: 
Charles Belden, Script Editor. An episodic series. 
Half hour. Film. Prefers to see synopsis. Submit 


through an agent. Type: Plays are built around 
crime and its solution. Many Chinese settings are 
used. Mrs. North usually surpasses her husband in 
revealing the climax. 

Mr. Peepers, Talent Associates, 41 E. 50th St., N.Y. 
Contact: Therese Lewis, Script Editor. An episodic 
series. Half hour. Film. Stars Wally Cox. Form 
accepted: Two-page synopsis. Type: Situation comedy. 
It is recommended that the writer for this program 
view it many times and then try to come up with a 
fresh and novel situation. 

My Little Margie, Roland Reed Productions, Hal 
Roach Studios, Culver City, Calif. Contact: Carlton 
Brown, Script Editor. An episodic series. Half hour. 
Film. Form accepted: Prefers ot see a synopsis first. 
Type: Comedy, approaching farce. Stars Gale Storm 
as Margie, and Charles Farrell. A fast-moving series 
with lots of action. It is actually a revolt of youth 
against authority. Margie is ever and always trying 
to trip her father into a situation which she has 
planned. He is aware of her deception, but always 
defends her most foolish escapades and compliments 
himself for having retained the youthful viewpoint. 
He is an investment brcker. Money is no problem. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN 


Every assignment aimed to win an editor's check. 
| myself am a selling writer, and | accept only stu- 
dents whom | know that | can help. 

When applying enclose: (1) A full statement on 
your writing background and the direction of your 
ambitions; (2) A short, typed, sample script with 
postage-paid return envelope. 

If | can help you, | will explain my easy-to-pay, 
earn-while-you-learn instruction and sales guidance. 
If | cannot, | will say so honestly. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
941 N. Longfellow Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


CASH FOR FILLERS | 

“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’”’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

. D. FREESE & SONS 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 5 
Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th S New York 1, N. a | 


COACHING AND MARKETING 
COUNSEL 


Rates within reach. Ask me. 
GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 


152 East 35th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Manuscripts, envelopes, poetry, typed by expert typist. 
Prompt, accurate, dependable service with minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words if 5000 words or nore. 
60c per 1000 words if under 5000 words. 
2c per line for poetry. 


Linda Parkins Typing Service 
P. O. Box 128 Medford, Massachusetts 


cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘‘systems, 


and puts you under no obligation. 


MALIBU 1, 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 


my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


plans,’’ ‘’courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail, os Chicago c ass. For N. H. Writers’ Co!ony 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 

HERE'S» HOW! (Basic Technique) 
HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) ces 
MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Techniques) 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) a 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel) 

For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 
1034 Dzndee MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, Illino!s 


EDITORS APPRECIATE FOLDALOPES 
Mail manuscripts in this envelope-folder unit to keep 
them crisp, for a professional look and easy handling. 

(fit 82 by 11 manuscript flat) 

4 extra-heavy folders (good for several trips) 
7 going envelopes and 7 return envelopes 
PLUS 24 gummed labels and 20 first class stickers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All for $1.00. Send to: 


FOLDALOPES, Box 121, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Sessse 


1—WRITERS: 
2—WRITERS 
4—WRITERS 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 
33 Yrs. As Literary ‘Agents—Beginners Welcomed 

Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest | 
criticism. Personal representation for established 
writers. For information and references write to: 
ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER 
NUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
a. IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
TING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 
BOOK CONTEST $2. 000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, a AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. MU 7-5690 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
offers you... 
Expert editing and revision of your manuscripts; 
constructive critiques - - - all types of fiction. 
MARKETING—Chicago and New York contacts. 


6620 Diversey Ave. 


35, Wl. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


? Your manuscript, on any sub- 
promoted and distributed suc- 
cessfully under our cooperative plan. Our free. illus- 
trated brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, tells how 
we have helped over 1000 authors see their books in 
print. Write today to Dept. A-43 for your copy. 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC., 386 4th Ave., New York 
9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


Looking for a publisher 
ject, can be published, 


16. In Calif. : 
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Pepsi-Cola Playhouse, Music Corporation of 
America, 9370 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Contact: Karl Kramer, Script Editor. An an- 
thology series. Half hour. Film. Gives screen credit. 
Forms accepted: Synopsis, Treatment, and Shooting 
script. Type: Dramatic with good stars. Adaptations 
and originals. Prefers material to be submitted 
through agent. Do not submit scripts unless requested 
to do so. Uses romantic drama, some of which is 
light and situation comedy. 

Schlitz Playhouse, Meridian Productions, 104] 
North Formosa St., Hollywood. Contact Buck Hough- 
ton, Script Editor. An anthology series. Half-hour. 
Film. Forms accepted: Synopsis and shooting script. 
Type: Drama on a high plateau. People in turmoil 
with a strong plot. No comedy. Maximum cast of 
eight. Short time span and tightly written scenes with 
a dramatically satisfying climax. Pays exceptionally 
well. 

Studio One, CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New York. 
Contact: Florence Britton, Script Editor. An anthology 
series. One hour. Live. Originals and adaptations. 
Type: Uses unusual subjects. This is a program with 
a jong successful run, but a difficult one for a new 
writer to reach. This is in part because CBS holds 
rigidly to wanting writers with many credits. 

Suspense, Cecil & Presbrey, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York. Contact: Eva Wolas, Script Editor. 
An anthology series. Half hour. Live. Originals and 
adaptations. Type: The springboard of this program 
for the writer is to establish a sympathetic character 
and keep him in breathless suspense from the begin- 
ning until the climax. 

United States Steel Hour, Packaged for Batten, 
Barton, Durstine, & Osborne by Theatre Guild, 23 W. 
53rd St., New York. Contact: Mark Smith, Script 
Editor. An anthology series. One hour. Live. This is 
actually the Theatre Guild, which had a long famous, 
successful history on radio, transplanted to television 
with the same sponsor. Most of the programs are 
adaptations of well-known three-act plays. A few 
novels and short stories are used plus seasonal docu- 
mentaries. Maintains a high standard of excellence. 
If the writer has a good adaptation to offer he 
should write the script editor first. 

Your Jeweler’s Showcase, Sovereign Productions, 
Eagle Lions Studios, 7342 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Contact: Les Mitchell, Script Editor. An 
anthology series with substantially the same require- 
ments as General Electric Theatre, above. 


Contests and Awards 


Monthly Press in association with 
Little, Brown & Co. has announced the Atlantic 
Novel Contest to close January 15, 1955. The win- 
ner will receive $5,000—$2,500 outright, $2,500 as 
an advance on royalties. There are no restrictions 
as to subject matter. The judges will be the editors 
of the Adantic Monthly Press. 

Address: The Atlantic Novel Contest, 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 

— Av] — 

The Charles W. Follett Award for worthy con- 
tributions to children’s literature is being offered 
again this year. The prize for the best book 
manuscript in this field will be a gold medal and 
53,000—S1,000) outright, $2,000 advance against 
royalties. 

Manuscripts may be for any age between 8 and 


The Atlantic 


16 and may be fiction or non-fiction. Closing 
date, July 1. 
Address: ‘The Charles W. Follett Award, 1255 


S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago 5. 
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Zondervan Publishing House, which specializes 
in religious books, is sponsoring three contests: 

Novels of evangelical Christian tone 50,000- 
100,000 words. Prizes: $4,000, $750, $250—in each 
case half outright, half an advance against royal- 
ties. Closing date: December 31, 1954. 

Textbooks in any field of Christian education 
on the Christian college and Bible institute level, 
75,000-200,000 words. Prizes, $1,500, $350, $150— 
in each case half outright, half advance against 
royalties. Closing date, September 30, 1955. 

Christian fiction for children 6 to 14 years, 
17,500-50,000 words. Prizes: $750, $150, $100—in 
each case half outright, half advance against 
royalties. 

Address Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. 

— — 

Writers’ Service, 7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, has 
announced two contests, both to close December 
31. One contest covers book manuscripts, a prize 
of $1,000 being offered for a work of fiction and 
the same amount for a work of non-fiction. 

The other contest covers lyrics, music, or com- 
plete songs of popular character. There are six 
prizes ranging from $500 to $50. 

— Av] — 

The address of the Springfield Versewriters’ 
Guild was incorrectly given in Author & Journal- 
ist. It should read as follows: Springfield Verse- 
writers’ Guild, ¢/o Dorothea M. Hinds, Editor, 
RFD 5, Box 250, Springfield, 1. 

The guild is conducting a contest for poems, 
rhymed or unrhymed, not over 20 lines. The first 
prize is $25. A special prize of $10 is offered for 
the best poem by a resident of Tlinois; in’ the 
event an Illinois poet wins the $25 prize, the 
special award will go to the second best poem re- 
gardless of the author's residence. A prize of $5 
will be given for the best light verse. In addition 
book prizes and honorable mentions will be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. Only un- 
published work may be submitted. 


Books That 
Will Help Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


THE BEGINNING Writer, by Alan Swallow. 68 
pages. Johnson. $2 cloth-bound, $1.25  paper- 
bound. 

Here is first-class, realistic information on a 
couple of hundred problems that perplex the be- 
ginner—and often the experienced writer as well. 
Doctor Swallow discusses—and discusses well—such 
diverse subjects as poetry, novels, short shorts, il- 
lustrations, business journals, writers’ clubs, plots, 
columns, copyright, courses, libel, juvenile writing, 
reprints, plagiarism. Unlike many books of its 
kind, this volume has a thoroughly usable index, 
which makes it at least 50 per cent more helpful. 

The Beginning Writer contains answers to ques- 
tions actually asked by writers during the period 
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IS YOUR STORY SALEABLE? 
IF NOT — WHY NOT? 


What must be changed? That is what you really want 
to know and | can tell you. As a former editorial 
reader with the publisher of a string of magazines, | 
know what editors want. As a free lance writer, 
former newspaper feature writer and world traveller, 
| know fiction technique and what it takes to make 
your story saleable. 

LET ME HELP YOU CUT THE CORNERS TO 

SUCCESSFUL MARKET WRITING. 

Fees reasonable—Short-shorts to 2,000 words, $3.00; 
to 5,000 words, $5.00; 75c¢ per thousand all over 
5,000 words. 
Give my service a try—lIt may prove the turning 
point in your career. Send your MSS., with usual re- 
turn envelope and postage, today. 


KENMORE LOCKE, Literary Critic 
728 W. Shownee Drive, Montgomery, Alabama 


Charles Carson’s awards-winning novel 
MOUNTAIN TROUBADOUR 


has been acclaimed one of the outstanding books of the 
$3.00, plus 10c for | 


} 


year. Order from the publisher. 
mailing. 
BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 


Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


ARE YOU WRITING PLAYS? 

Honest, Practical Criticism — Expert Re-Write Work 
On all forms of dramatic writings—l-act, 3-act plays, radio, 
TV scripts, monologs. Service backed by 20 years experience 
as published writer and editor in this field. Special emphasis 
on scripts suitable to amateur or non-professional market, 
largest outlet today for dramatic material. For details, write: 


ROLAND F. FERNAND 
3401 Morcom Ave. Dept. D Oakland 19, Calif. 


YOU'VE SEEN MY ADS .. . have you seen my 
work? Those who have are impressed by my 
thoroughness and welcome my sincere, friendly 
interest in their writing problems. Fees are mod- 
erate. Write today for details. 


VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 
Box 332—Desk AJ354 Portland 6, Maine 


I’LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick cf rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hurdreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 57-A Florida 


Fern Park 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service: 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising. 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockt 5, California 


> SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

! have sold some 3000-3500 


In past years 
stories . . article 
Now I’m teaching it 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


serials . . series 


> 7016 Euclid Ave. 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 


on the road to writing success, WE CAN HELP YOU. Market 
evaluation, frank, friendly reports. NON-FICTION up to 
1000 words, $1 per manuscript. POEMS, $1 for 2 poems 
under 30 lines each. Enclose stamped return envelope 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


Dept. M, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHERS 


(in more ways than one) 


SCHAENGOLD BOOK CO. 


1000-2 Keith Bidg. Cincinnati 2, 


Ohio 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped erive- 
© lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 


a yeor) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Bivd. Davis Islands Tampa, Fila. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50! 
Have your books published—not just printed. There is a 
difference. All other book prices in line with the above 
Complete plant. 20 years’ experience; 650 titles. National 
advertising and publicity. Write: 

THE STORY BOOK PRESS 

Books and Authors you will treasure 

3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas, Texas 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, letters, short stories, 40c per thousand 

words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 
DOROTHY €. MARTIN 

R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 
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when the author conducted the columa, “Advising 
the Beginner.” in Author & Journalist. Collected 
in book form, thisgmaterial will prove of constant 
value to any writer 

SERVICES, 
paper 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND UNUSUAL 
edited by Jewel Alexander. 64 pages, 
bound. Informational Directory Co. 32. 
Want 500 names from which to choose one for a 

dog in your story? Or obtain information about 

the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan? Or get answers 
to many questions that perplex writers—and other 
folks? 

This book will tell you sources of information- 
government agencies, voluntary associations, pri- 
vate firms, publications. A useful research tool for 
the writer, especially one without access to a good 
librarv. 


Propucep Book, by David Diringer. 

603 pages. Philosophical Library. $15. 

\n exhaustive, beautifully illustrated history ot 
the book prior to the invention of printing. The 
author is the distinguished scholar who wrote 
The Alphabet: A Key to the History of Mankind. 

Hardly a work that the average writer would 
feel like buying, but one he'll find worth reading 
for stimulation, suggestion, historical back- 
ground—if he can persuade his public library or 
university to purchase it. 

Bacon’s CHeckrr, 1954 Edition. 224 
pages. Bacon. $6. 

An exceedingly useful manual for anyone en 
gaged in public relations. It lists and classifies 
2,850 business papers, farm journals, and consumer 
magazines with suggestions as to the types of manu 
facturer publicity that may be acceptable. There is 
also general advice on preparing publicity material. 


What Editors Want 


Hastings House, 41 50th St., New York 22, is 
inaugurating a non-fiction series—American Pro. 
cession Books—to deal with relatively unexplored 
groups that have swung American history to new 
goals. The first two volumes will be Josephine 
Herbst’s New Green World, treating of John Bar. 
tram and other eighteenth century botanists, and 
Mari Sando7’s The Buffalo Hunters, giving a pic 
ture of the slaughter of the American bison and 
its social consequences. Henry G. Alsberg, well: 
known student of Americana. is general editor of 
the series. At least two books a year are contem 
plated for an indefinite period. 


Motorcyclist Magazine, 1035 E. Gren St., Pasa 
dena 1, Calif., is in the market for articles of 500 
1,200 words on motorcycles ad motorcycle riders, 
travel, sports. It also uses verse, news, cartoons, and 
photos in its field. Payment is tc a word for prose, 
2c a word for verse, $2 each for pictures, on publi 


cation, William Bagnall is editor. 
Cosmopolitan, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., New 


York 19, is especially interested in mystery stories 
of 20,000 words for a thoughtful adult audience. 
The magazine pays top rates, John J. O'Connell 
is editor. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


—— 
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Better Homes and Gardens, 1716 Locust St.. Des 
Moines 3, lowa, reports that most of its material 
is stall written or done on assignment—but only 
because most of the freelance articles it receives 
are ‘short on both imagination and research.” At 
the same time, it gives careful attention to all ma 
terial that Comes in—either as queries or in com 
pleted form. 

\lso the magazine is always looking for writer 
photographer scouts, or working teams of writers 
and photographers. These people usually are not 
charged with preparing final copy for publication 
but keep the magazine informed on developments 
in the building, home furnishings, and garden 
fields in their own areas, and work with the editors 
periodically during field scouting expeditions. 

As for the function of Better Homes & Gardens, 
the managing editor, Robert M. Jones, writes: 

“Better Homes & Gardens is becoming increas 
ingly interested in the general interest field, par 
ticularly in articles that have a definite bearing on 
more satisfying family living. 

“A freelance writer should remember at all times 
that Better Homes & Gardens is a family maga- 
vine. Almost everything we publish should be of 
interest to both men and women, and in the gen- 
eral interest field the appeal should be slightly 
weighted on the man interest side, if anything.” 

— Av] — 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, is publishing an increasing number 
of articles. The preferred length is 1,500 words, 
writes Herbert R. Mayes, editor. Top rates are 
paid. 

The Wallpaper Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St.. New 
York 16, is in the market for feature articles of 
750-900 words, informational articles of 1,000 
words, for all phases of the wallpaper industry. 
\lso it publishes fillers and news items of around 
100 words; likewise cartoons photographs. 
Payment is 2c a word for text, $3.50 each for pic 
tures, on publication. B. H. Hellman is editor. 

— — 

Serialization in Cavalier, men’s magazine, is a 
possibility for original book MSS. accepted by Gold 
Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 19. Wil 


liam C. Lengel is editor of Gold Medal Books. 
— Av] — 
Some readers have been contused by the an 


nouncement of the suspension of Wings. The 
discontinued magazine of this name was the avi 
ation fiction periodical issued by Fiction House. 
The poetry magazine Wings continues to. thrive 
under the editorship of Stanton A. Coblentz. 


MARKETS FOR YOUR POETRY 


The April issue ot Author & Journalist will 
contain the annual list of markets for poetry, 
including light verse. This list, brought right 
up to date, contains numerous changes from 
previous lists. 

Likewise the April d&J will have a compre- 
hensive list of writers’ conferences along with 
an article by August Derleth on what the 
writer can expect to get from attending a con- 
ference. In addition to being one of the coun- 
try’s best-known authors, Mr. Derleth has 
served as director or lecturer at many confer- 
ences. 


AUTHORS READY FOR 
COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 


but who can't decide which Press to select or | 
what royalty scale (20%, 40°%, or the full | 
100%) they are entitled to—we are specialists 
in this field and, by general background and 
intensive experience, eminently qualified to 

| offer authoritative advice. We may save you 

| hundreds of dollars in publishing costs, and get 
you the best royalty terms, top-flight publicity, 
promotion and sales campaigns. Write for free 
information to 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY 
| CONSULTANTS 


SE U7, NOY. MU. 7-5159 


ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My special 
course of instruction teaches plainly what subjects to select, 
how to write about them, where to get information, and 
where to sell the material you write. Write for full par 
ticulars and terms 


WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately on good Bond paper. Misspelled words 
and minor grammatical errors corrected, if desired. 
20c per page. Free carbon. Extra first, last pages. Mailed 
flat. All work carefully checked 


ALBERT LAZARD 


¢ 0 Hotel Cross Oneida, Tenn. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


ome quality Kraft — gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
se from me for ye 
25 9x12 and 25 ... 81.25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 1P:. 1.25 
32 6x9 and 32 6!5x9'2 1.25 
100 512x8!2 noteheads and 100 634 enve opes 
printed three lines 1.10 
Add 75¢ postage on each of above groups 


Excess will be refunded 
LEE E. GOOCH 


Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35 


Box 202-AJ Hernando, Miss. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales 
I can help YOU! FREE READING A EPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 

y and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and specia! articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Maas. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penno. 


WANT TO SELL WHAT YOU WRITE? 


Author, constantly selling, offers vital help toward the sell- 
ing goal. Careful revision, editing, $1.50 a 1000 words. Free 
market suggestions if requested. Modest ghosting rates 
Book appraisals, $5.00. No interviews. 


Dorrell L. Ridgeway Ill. 


1320 Stout St. Denver 4, Colorado 
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JOHN De Since 


STANARD 


in the South for 
National Trade 
Wires to Telephone 83-1546 
aaa P.O. Drawer 1566 


Publications... 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


House Organs 
and Magazines. 


SAY GOODBY TO REJECTION SLIPS 


YOUR manuscript can be published! Every type of book 
considered for our general list. We have expert advisory, 
editorial and manufacturing facilities (our own plant). Na- 
tional and international distribution of books and rights with 
affiliate publisher, New York offices. Liberal liquidating-roy- 
alty terms. Write today for our free descriptive brochure X. 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESS 
795 Forest Avenue, Portland 5, Maine 


| BOOK WRITING HELP | 
| Internationally published novelist will edit, revise or} 


| counsel with the writing of your book. Appraisal fee | 
| $5.00. Write for details. 


CHARLES CARSON 


| 


| 
P.O. Box 638-A | 
Monhattan Beach, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. ! do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


WRITE ME ABOUT YOUR WRITING 
PROBLEMS 


I‘ve been helping writers for 24 years. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Il. 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 

$100, offered every day. The easiest way to write 

for pay. No experience necessary—we train you 

at home. Send for FREE details. No obligation 
SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 

P. O. Box 17006, Studio C-21, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 


Would-be-selling writers 

books unpublished, write 
two book pub- 
reply which i 


poems, stories, 
read manuscripts for 
Enclose stamp for 


M. N. Bunker, 


637 W. LaDeney Dr., 
Ontario, California 


with songs, 
immediately. | 
lishers, and others. 
personal. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Novels and short stories: forty cents per thousand 
words. Poetry one cent per line. Free carbon copies. 
Bond paper. Spelling corrections only. Disabled 


veteran. 
Addison Alton 


310% Concert St. Keokuk, lowa 
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Daniel D. Mich, until recently editorial director 
of McCall's, has become editorial director of 
Look, 448 Madison Ave., New York 22. The maga- 
zine seeks thoroughly illustrated articles of broad 
general interest, with special emphasis on people 
and their problems. 

— Av] — 

The Methodist Layman, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, is in the market for picture-sequence stories 
showing successfully executed projects by Metho-. 
dist Men clubs. (There are nearly 7,000) such 
clubs in the U.S.) With a minimum of wordage, 
the action photographs should tell the story. 

Since much material of this type comes in from 
clubs and churches themselves, photo stories from 
professionals should be clearly identified. Rates 
depend upon number and quality of pictures used. 

— — 

Journal of Living is now located at 6 West 45th 
St., New York 17. This magazine is in the market 
for articles on longevity, nutrition, health, and gen- 
eral personal problems of mature men and women. 
It pays very good rates on acceptance. 

— 

Classmate, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Venn., a 
Methodist magazine directed to youth, is especially 
eager to see well-written crusade pieces like the 
magazine’s recent article, “Let’s Do Something 
About Vandalism.” Articles should) run 2,000- 
2,500 words and should be accompanied by glossy 
photographs. 

Classmate also buys short stories of 2,500 words 
and short verse of good quality. 

Rates on prose vary but are good. The rate is 
50c a line for verse. Payment is on acceptance. 
Address the assistant editor, Richard H. Rice. 

— Av] 

Romance Time, 19 W. dAth St. New York 36. 
is not a discontinued market as erroneously an- 
nounced but is in the market for stories and arti- 
dles by freelance contributors, points out Grace 
Jackson, the editor. Romance Time is a confes 
sion magazine published bi-monthly. 

The material sought by this publication  talls 
into the following categories: 

I. Strong, sensational first-person storics 
based on unusual real-life experiences of women. 
running from 3,500 to 8,000 words. 

2. Problem stories, in which the writer appeals 
to the reader for help in solving a dilemma con 
fronting her, running about 1,500 words. 

3. Articles on emotional, marriage, and court 
ship problems of average yvoung women, running 
less than 2,000 words. 

Manuscript reports are made within two weeks, 
and payment is on acceptance. Rates are 3c a 
word for fiction, $50 for problem stories, S50) to 
S75 for articles. 

Ao] 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press has shortened its 
name to the Abingdon Press. The book publishing 
firm specializes in religious books but issues also 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction and works on 
leisure-time activities for adults and young people. 
The Rev. Nolan B. Harmon is editor with offices at 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

— — 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, has 

ceased publication after a long career as a regional 


periodical. 


AUTHOR © JOURNALIST 
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The Needs of Redbook 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, has just 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. Always a maga- 
zine of general appeal, it recently has stressed read- 
ership among young adults. 

John B. Danby, executive editor, has prepared 
lor Author & Journalist this statement of the maga- 
zine’s policy and current needs: 


We continue to need stories in which young people 
from 18 to 35 are involved emotionally as well as 
exciting stories of young couples involved in ventures. 
All material for Redbook must have enough identifica- 
tion with the everyday problems of most young people 
to arouse the interest of our readers. In other words, 
all aspects of the experiences of these young couples 
cannot be too remote. Each of the articles must have 
some strong direction or implied emotional identifica- 
tion. 

Redbook also runs controversial articles that will 
arouse discussion and an occasional humorous piece. 

We need first person narratives involving strong 
emotional experiences. These can involve religious 
factors or be the stories of overcoming some almost in- 
surmountable hurdle so that readers will feel reassured 
and _ inspired. 

We try to publish articles which bring to the atten- 
tion of readers conditions of which they generally are 
unaware ... and show how something can be done 
to correct them. A good example is the article titled 
“Must Our Hospitals Terrify Our Children?” by John 
Lagemann in the October (1953) issue. 

In fiction we still use in each issue a one-shot novel 
of at least 40,000 words in length, four short stories of 
approximately 5,000 words, and one short short (1,200 
to 1,400 words) self-contained on two pages. Current 
market rates are paid. 

[he yardstick for judging fiction is reader identi- 
fication; this is, the use of present-day problems and 
situations which revolve around the interests of young 
adults from 18 to 35 years of age. We use married 
stories, romance, humor, and offtrail ones which have 
dual appeal to both men and women. The latter may 
be suspense or adventure yarns. 

Although we recognize that the primary purpose of 
fiction is to entertain, we believe that it can say some- 
thing. Therefore, if the problem posed in a story can- 
not be convincingly solved, there must at least be com- 
pensation to the reader for having read it. 


From Bluebook’s Editor 


André Fontaine, well-known freelance writer, has 
become editor of Bluebook, succeeding Maxwell 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Fontaine, who is making this a service maga- 
zine, comparable to women’s service magazines, 
outlines his requirements: 


Bluebook will be a man’s service magazine using 
both fiction and non-fiction. Big need in fiction is the 
novel, of about 45,000 words. Magazine rights to un- 
published books are also sought; cutting is by arrange- 
ment. Also need short-shorts, short stories—about 5,000 
to 7,000 words—and novelettes—up to 18,000 words. 
These should be “men’s’’ stories—adventure, action, 
Westerns, whodunits, and science  fiction—of top 
quality. 

In non-fiction we need articles that will be of prac- 
tical use to family men; ie., pieces on husband-wife 
and father-child relations, on schools, insurance, 
churches, local government, making extra money, and, 
of course, all sorts of hobbies. Many of these should be 
first person or “‘as-told-to-” stories. We want articles 
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You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56-A — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


SHORT STORY HELP 
Professional writer, with over 1100 stories and articles 


published, offers personalized assistance in making your 
story salable. Corrective analysis fee $5.00. Write for 


details. 
CHARLES CARSON 
P.O. Box 638-A 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Have you read the fascinating 
RHYTHM IN WRITING? 


“There seems to be more inspiration in one page of it 
than in whole volumes by other writers,’’ says one. ‘This 
is high-class instruction,’’ says another. It brings to light 
deep principles as they have never been analyzed before. 
Very interesting, helpful, thought-provoking. $1.00. 

R. N. RISSER 


30 W. Bayoud Ave. Denver 9, Colo. 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


STOP WISHING — START SELLING 


We help hundreds of authors break into print. We 
handle stories, articles, book-lengths. If your scripts 
can’t sell, we'll tell you why! Inquiries invited. Let 
us make your first sale! 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


0 0,08, 


23 Years Typing Experience 


40 cents per 1,000 words, poetry one cent per line. Bond 
paper. Spelling, punctuation, minor corrections if requested. 


One carbon, first and last sheets. 


MARIE POMAJZL 
333 East 13th Street 


WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000 
word booklet: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING 
Earle C. Bergman 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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that will fit in with the whole, growing do-it-yourself 
movement; articles not en spectator sports, but on 
participant sports; not on sports cars, but on the Fords 
and Chevvies that evervbody is driving. 

Also, of course, we want the more usual action and 
adventure articles and, like every other magazine, we 
need humor. Also need fillers of all sizes—we're wide 
open to suggestions, 

Fone of the articles should be bright, informal, 
anecdotal, somewhat wry, and there should be strong 
reader identification, 

Unfortunately we can’t match Sateve post rates vet. 
But we're reasonable and we have a number of article 
ideas ready to assigia. 

The address of Bluebook, a McCall publication, 
is 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 


Photos for the Geographic 


Photographers will be especially interested in 
the requirements of the National Geographr 
Magazine for black and white and color shots. 
Many of the requirements are applicable to most 
other magazines using photographs. Address the 
National Geographic Magazine at loth and M Sts., 
N. W., Washington 6, 


The National Geographic says: 

\ most important requisite of the pictures used to 
illustrate the National Geographic Magazine is pic 
torial effectiveness obtained through careful attention, 
in treatment of subject, to composition and arrange 
ment. Such photographs of the physical features ot a 
locality, including aerial views, typical dress, customs, 
festivals, Occupations, industries, and amusements of 
the people become attractive and informative illustra 
tions. Art and architecture of unusual or characteris 
tic design, important: public institutions and public 
works, scenes of historical significance, natural history 
and phenomena and always the “strange and curious” 
provide subjects which help to present humanized 
geography. 

Whenever possible photographs should include 
people, preferably in action. Purely pictorial land 
scapes and other general views are usually improved by 
the inclusion of people, or in some cases animals, in 
the composition, if only to provide a scale. Readers 
are usually most interested in’ scenes showing how 
other peoples work and play—the folkways of our 
world. “Types.” either unusual or attractive, always 
provide good subjects. Even a dull subject’ enliy 
ened by the introduction of “human interest.” 

The size of the original negative is unimportant so 
long as a sharp, clear print without grain is obtainable 


New Songs WANTED! 


by recording companies, radio and 
T-V artists. New songwriters are 
crashing Pan Alley’’ every 
day. Get cash for vour songs. Send 
tor FREE DETAILS. No obligation 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
222 Summer Road 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


from it. In general a glossy print or enlargement about 
xX inches showing full gradation of tones is 
found most suitalle for reproduction, Negatives are 
not required, although in some cases it may be desir- 
able for the society to borrow original negatives to 
make satisfactory prints in its own laboratories. 

Every issue of the National Geographic Magazine 
contains 56 or more pages of color illustrations, 

The same rules for subject and composition apply to 
both natural color and monochrome photographs. In 
natural color photography, however, it is essential to 
surive for true, clear, and harmonious color. Flat 
lighting, to avoid strong shadow contrast, will be found 
most satisfactory as a rule. Obviously, because of the 
vastly greater expense of natural color reproduction, 
subjects which will appear as well in black and white 
should be reserved for that medium. There are several 
continuous tone natural color films now available, of 
which Kodachrome, Fktachrome, and Ansco color are 
the best known. Both the miniature (35mm) and 
larger sizes of these films are satisfactory for repro 
duction, However. motion picture frames are not 
suitable. 

Because National Geographic coloy illustvations are 
presented in serics multiples of eight pages, photog 
raphers are urged to submit a generous collection of 
pictures on a single general subject so that a varied 
selection may be made. Color transparencies are 
usually purchased in groups of eight pages and rarely 
individually. Whenever possible, the leading picture of 
a color series is a full-page vertical composition. The 
photographer should keep this in mind and look for 
subjects which would) compose vertically and adapt 
themselves to the lead position the series. 

Generous rates are paid for photographs upon accep 
tance, but these prices vary widely due to the condi 
tions under which the pictures are made and acquired, 
The magazine pays a minimum of S500 for enough 
natural color photographs to make an eight-page 
series. For unusual material a bonus may be added. 

Color transparencies should be submitted in a form 
convenient for viewing. We prefer to receive them 
numbered, with the identifving captions of the entire 
group listed separately. Please do not wrap each trans- 
parency individually, place each one in separate 
envelope, or affix a caption to each with an adhesive. 

Full rights to black and white photographs are not 
essential, except in special cases, and the photographer 
may use them elsewhere if he desires after Geographic 
publication. However, good practice dictates that the 
same photographs should not be offered immediately 
to another American illustrated magazine unless the 
subject’ has definite “news” value. 

A condition of acceptance of color photographs, how- 
ever, is that they be not published elsewhere for three 
months after their appearance in the Geographic. All 
material published in the Geographic is protected by 
United States and international copyright for the bene- 
fit of both contributor and publisher. 

Full information must accompany each photograph. 
Usually 10-50 words are sufficient to give the exact 
location, names of mountains, buildings, statues or 
other features and to point out things of particular 
interest in the picture. The year within which the 
photograph was made also should be stated. Accurate 
information is essential. 
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seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Do you know that most slick magazines are using short-shorts that do not stress the O. Henry twist? That most 
magazines do not want the short-short with the mechanical, gag-type of ending, but want short-shorts that stress 
This booklet shows what makes a Collier’s short-short tick. 
book, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY published by THE WRITER, INC 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey. 


't's a sample chapter from the famous 
and will be mailed FREE to all writers 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CASH 
PAID 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c @ word, first insertion 
8c @ word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 1313 Nationa! 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


AUTHENTIC TV SCRIPTS! See how your scripts should be 
written. Invaluable for begi S, professi | Reveals 
authentic TV techniques, script forms, dialogue, etc. Not 
copies . . . actually used in Hollywood network telecasts! 
Shows how scripters make big money. Supply limited. 
Reasonable. Write: Beavers, 139T East 87th St., Los 
Angeles 3, Calif. 


CARTOONISTS & GAGWRITERS INFORMATION GUIDE. New 
cartoon markets, hints, lessons on cartooning and gag- 
writing, etc. Invaluable to all cartoonists and gaqwriters. 
Published twice a month. 5 copies for $1.00, $3.00 for 
six months or $5.00 per year. Send 25¢ for sample or 
subscribe. Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lin- 
coin, Nebraska. 
400-YEAR CALENDAR. All Dates, Including Easter, 1753- 
ree Chart 21” x 28”, 75¢. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, 
ouisiana. 


LITERARY? Try Heideman’s aids. 
Lucie Steele, Espanolo, N. Mex. 
SCARED TO INTERVIEW? Advice, encouragement. 
$1.00. Box 323, LaMesa, California. 
“HOW TO DRAW Farm Cartoons.” Original inked farm 
rough included. 25¢ coin. George Hortman, 2776 Coli- 
fornia Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 
NEW MAGI-CARDS—create story plicatio Pp 
characterization. WRITER'S LICENSE INCLUDED. $1.00. 
D. Wood, 3939 Washington St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
WANTED—COPIES of ‘Strange Daughter,” by Louella Wood- 


ford, published 1940 by Jonathan Swift, N. Y., in hard 
covers. Jack Woodford, P. O. Box 1318, Richmond, Vo. 


TROUBLES? Worried? 


Information. 


Booklet 


les. 


MARKETS 


100 NAMES, ADDRESSES of professional cartoonists. 25c 
coin. Information Guide, 2776 Colifornio Ct., Lincoln, Neb. 


—o— 


SEND DIME for “Dollars for Fillers.” 
ton, Alabama. 


Pottillo Agency, Clon- 


EASIEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY: Hit the filler market! 
350 markets—200 described in detail—75c. Marion Gee, 
Isle of Palms, S. C. 


FRESH MARKETS, NEW IDEAS! One hundred Canadian 
periodicals. All fields. Home, farm and slicks; business, 
trade and quicks; fiction, fact and pix. Lucid listing. One 
dollar to Bloomfield, 11 Gwynne Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario 
—and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized markets are available, as long as 
they last, at 25¢ each postpaid. October, 1952 (Little 
Magazines). March, 1953 (Regional Magazines). April, 
1953 (Poetry, including light verse). May, 1953 (Comics). 
June, 1953 (Travel and Farm). August, 1953 (Greeting 
Cards, Plays, Syndicates). September, 1953 (Specialized 
Magazines). October, 1953 (Television). November, 1953 
(Book Publishers). December, 1953 (Business Publications). 
January, 1954 (Handy Market List). February, 54 
(Juvenile Magazines). Send 25c¢ each (coin or stamps) to 
AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bonk of 
Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 


1954 


1F YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CARTOONS, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and 
duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Particulars 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle (19), Wisconsin. 

ORIGINAL humorous anecdotes 
522 Raub, Easton, Pa. 

FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successtul Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell os 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 28. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

SECRETS OF MAKING 30 to 50 dollars a week, gag cartoon- 
ing part-time. 25¢ coin. Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


solicited. Forrest Miller, 


SERVICES 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING reveals about you may take 
a half day to dictate, and it cannot be done for 50c 
nor $5.00 but send me a page of your writing, and 
$2.00 and I'll give you more than your money’s worth. 
1! have more students who are actually using grapho 
analysis effectively than any other person in America. 
See “Who Knows—and What.” Bunker, 637 W. La- 
Deney Dr., Ontario, Calif. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. 
Zinman. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. 
RIBBON OLD? DON’T CHANGE IT! It‘ll type like new again 
and last another full term if revived with our RESTORER. 
Send 10c for trial bottle, enough for two ribbons. You'll 
be amazed and delighted. NOVEX COMPANY, P. O. Box 
52, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
TO FOSTER GOOD WILL. Free instruction course by mail 
in the Catholic religion. No obligation. Write CATHOLIC 
— SOCIETY, Dept. K, 214 West 31 St., 


Returnable. 


—o— 

WRITERS’ GAGS, PEEVES, EXPERIENCES turned into cartoons 
for submission to magazines, friends, editors, or to hang 
over your typewriter, by a writer-cartoonist selling all 
writers’ magazines. $1.00 each. N. Shaw, 6523 Jefferson, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis. Send Name, birth- 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 
—o— 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your gags—$1.00. 
Mailed flat on heavy Bristol board. F. Cunningham, 
Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 

RE-INKS 14 typewriter ribbons! Guaran- 
Hirsch, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New York. 


Paul's Photos, 


REJUVENATOR! 
teed! $1.00! 


PERSONALS 


HOBBY-GO-ROUND. Exchange ideas with creative tolk 
coast-to-coast. Free details. 423 Centro! Avenue, London, 
Canado. 

1,000 FREE GIFTS WORTH $$$ and hundreds of article ideas 
—75c, 500 poetry markets—75c, 350 filler markets—T75e, 
all three $2.00. Marion Gee, Isle of Palms, S. C. 

JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE Club, $1.00 o year in- 
cluding subscription to Writer’s Bulletin. Doug Couden, 
Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, Colif. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
ey to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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VANTAGE POINTS Yo 
Looking fora 
New York? 
Publisher? 
Drop in 
Published by 
Booklet BB8. 
oe Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 about your 
s free. 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 book. 
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Magazine Digest Purchases Reprint Rights To Part 
Of Vantage Book by Noted Expert on Communism 


“MIRTH OF A NATION,” 
Highly Praised, Is 
Another VP Sellout 


First Edition Gone in Six Months; 
Second Edition Moving Fast 


Jimmy Lyons’ hilarious book, 
The Mirth Of A Nation, a compila- 
tion of the best professional rou- 
tines of famous old-time actors, has 
sold out its first edition within six 
months of publication. A second 
edition, now off press, is selling 
well, 


How It Was Done 


Mailings to bookstores and li- 
braries, a heavy direct mail cam- 
paign to individuals, and a dozen 
appearances on leading radio and 
TV shows accounted for the excep- 
tional sales performance of this 
leading Vantage title. 


Among the radio and TV shows 
that have welcomed Jimmy Lyons 
are: Maggie McNellis Show, ABC- 
TV; Barry Gray, WMCA; Mary 
Margaret McBride, ABC radio net- 
work; George Hamilton Combs, 
WABS; Blossom Seeley and Ben- 
nie Fields, WMGM; and others. 


Excellent Reviews 


The Mirth of a Nation has been 
called “the most professional joke 
book of all time’ by Mel Heimer, 
AP Columnist. Joe Laurie, Jr., 
Editor of Variety, says: “It con- 
tains the best of the old-time 
jokes,”” 


Other reviews have been equally 
praiseworthy. “. . an excellent 
collection of material.” Charleston 
(S.C.) News-Courier. “A master- 
piece of wit and humor.” Salisbury 
(N.C.) Evening Post. store- 
house of the best routines of the 
greatest comics .. .’’ Peter Dryden, 
Parade of Progress. 


Helpful For Writers 


“The Mirth of a Nation” has an 
Introduction by George Jessel, and 
sells for $4.95. If you are interest- 
ed in humor, or in injecting humor 
into your writing, be sure to get a 
copy at your bookstore or from 
Vantage Press. 


Looking For A Publisher? 


Don't fail to read Vantage’s 
valuable 24-page booklet To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. 
It tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book, 
as we have done for hundreds 
of others. And it’s packed with 
sound ideas for every writer. 
Send for your copy today. Write 
to: Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB8, 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 
3lst St., New York 1, N. Y. If 
you live.on or near the West 
Coast, write: Vantage Press, 
Tne., Dept. BBS, 6356 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


America’s Largest 
Newspaper Features 
New Vantage Title 


Antoinette Donnelly, beauty edi- 
tor of the New York Daily News, 
featured Fillette Many’s Personali- 
ty and Color, a new Vantage tile, 
in a recent issue of the world’s 
largest newspaper—circulation over 
2,000,000 daily. 


The full title of Miss Many’s book 
is Personality and Color—In Dress, 
In the Home, and In the Garden. 
It has four full-page color charts 
indicating the colors most suitable 
for certain personalities. 


Miss Donnelly writes in part: 
“In her excellent little manual, 
Personality and Color, author and 
lecturer Fillette Many treats of 
color influence in dress, in the 
home, in the garden... A color 
tone, she says, means a certain 
quality and should arouse the feel- 
ing inherent in that quality.” 

Personality and Color sells for 
$2.50, at all bookstores, or from 
Vantage Press. 


(Left to right) Vaudeville’s Eddie 
Garr, Columnist Shirley Eder, and 
motion-picture and TV star, Jack 
La Rue, celebrate the first-edition 
sell-out of Jimmy Lyons’ book, The 
Mirth Of A Nation, on the WABC- 
TV show, “Be My Guest.” 


Section of ‘‘America Faces 
World Communism” to Appear 
in May Issue, Out in March 


Magazine Digest, one of the na- 
tion’s leading pocket-size digest 
magazines, has purchased the rights 
to republish part of America Faces 
World Communism by Dr. Anthony 

Bouscaren. The 
publication is reprint- 
ing in its May issue 
the important ques- 
tion-and-answer sec- 
tion at the end of the 
book which tells what 
communism is, how to 
recognize it, and how 
to combat it. 

Dr. Bouscaren is Chairman of the 
Political Science Department, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Director of the Institute of 
Soviet and Communist Studies, 
Winnetka, Ill. His book was pub- 
lished by Vantage Press in Jan- 
vary, 1954, and is now used as a 
textbook in Marquette University. 

Dr. Bouscaren has traveled wide- 
ly in Europe and the Far East and 
is a noted lecturer on Communism 
and World Affairs. In 1952 he re- 
ceived the Christopher Award and 
the Regnery Essay Award; in 1953, 
he received a Freedoms Foundation 
Citation. 

James Burnham, in The Freeman, 
has this to say about the book: “It 
is a convincing and urgent plea for 
a determined and dynamic foreign 
policy, based on the assumption 
that we are already engaged in a 
life and death struggle of World 
War III.” 

About Dr. Bouscaren, Harry 
Schwartz. expert on Russia for The 
New York Times, has said: ‘Bous- 
caren sees clearly the Communist 
threat and helps his readers to see 
its magnitude. 


Coronet Magazine Quotes 
From Vantage Book 


Coronet, one of America’s im- 
portant national magazines, 
used an extract from Vaniage’s 
I Was An American Spy, by Col. 
Sidney F, Mashbir, in its Febru- 
ary issue. This is the book which 
was partly serialized the 
Saturday Evening Post a few 
years ago. Col. Mashbir per- 
formed brilliant intelligence 
work in both World Wars, and 
was a top aide to General Mac- 
Arthur during World War II. 
His fascinating and revealing 
book is now on sale at book- 
stores, priced at $3.75. . 


